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| what ponderous emphasis, about letting justice be done, 


| This proverb certainly looks very heroic, and sounds 


JUSTICE AND EXPEDIENCY. 
Tuer: is an old maxim of classic celebrity, and some- 


although the heavens should tumble about our ears. ‘ 


sufficiently grand; but as there is no danger of any 
such fearful contingency—seeing that it is justice which 
holds all things together—we beg to substitute for it the 
following native, and far more truthful production :— 
* Do what thou oughtest, and come what may.’ 

This simple proverb, humble as it may appear, con- 
tains, in reality, the soul of all high poetry, the essence 
of all true heroism, the basis of all moral greatness. It 
is, moreover, the Christian expression of the same great 
truth which paganism strove to utter. It giyes a philo- 
sophic precision to what before was a blind impulse. 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum— Be justice done, though the 
sky fall.’ The impulse is in the right direction, but it 
knows not what it seeks. If such contingency were 
possible, justice would be but an arbitrary and unscru- 
pulous formula, the iron discipline of a tyrant: it could 
have no immutable relation to universal good ; it would 
afford no sure refuge for the timid and sympathising 
heart. But justice has a firmer, a wider, and a holier 
basis than any mere human impulse. It is founded on 
the universality of God’s love for his creatures. Its 
purpose is the conservation of all that is good; it can 
only be destructive to selfishness, and its attendant 
crimes. Let no man’s heart fail him for the conse- 
quences cf a just action. It cannot be injurious; for it 
is in harmony with all that is good, with all that is of 
God. If men could only be convinced that the real 
interest of each was identical with the common good of 
all, selfishness and crime, and their consequent misery, 
would soon be banished from the earth. The great error 
of human calculation, is to suppose that one individual 
may be really benefited by another’s loss ; that life is a 
mere selfish scramble, a competition of isolated wants. 
No error can be more debasing than this. It is true 
that individuals may gratify their selfish desires, and 
this apparently at the expense of their neighbours. But 
it should be well considered what is the true nature and 
value of this selfish gratification. 

What is the great object for which mankind were 
created? Is it that each should pamper his own appe- 
tites, regardless of the happiness and wellbeing of others? 
If so, the final work of creation, the end to which all 
things minister, is a failure; for throughout God's 
universe such a scheme of social enjoyment is impos- 
sible. Men must learn to restrain their own appe- 
tites and desires, for the benefit of each other, and 
jind a pleasure in so doing, or universal happiness is not 
only unrealised, but eternally impossible. Creation will 


not minister to a purely selfish purpose; it is only in 


proportion as a man endeavours to promote the happi- 
ness of others, that he can really insure his own. It is 
not sufficient that mankind should club together, each 
solely for his own particular pleasure or benefit, as some 
pseudo-philosophers have proposed. Such a bond might 
serve for an outward and temporary connexion; but 
even then no dependance could be placed on such a 
principle; without some higher bond, some unselfish 
motive, the merest business connexion would soon be- 
come broken. So long as a man regards solely his own 
selfish advancement as the great purpose of life, he will, 
as a matter of course, seize every safe opportunity of 
preying upon his fellows. But how much more would 
this be the case in those intimate relations upon which 
every one’s happiness more immediately depends? How 
is it possible for selfishness to meet selfishness, in the 
intimacy of domestic life, without collision? Unless 
there were to some extent a voluntary surrender of self, 
and a sympathising regard for the welfare of others, 
it would evidently be impossible for a family to dwell 
together. Self-evident as these truths must be, they 
have often been theoretically denied ; and attempts have 
even been made to establish communities and social 
relations upon a purely selfish hypothesis. But all such 
schemes are philosophically absurd. The principles of 
self-subservience and mutual love, however the selfish 
may scoff at them, are the only social principles uni- 
versally possible. 

Seeing, then, that universal selfishness is necessarily 
inconsistent with universal happiness, let us now con- 
sider how far individual selfishness and individual 
happiness can ever be identical. But first— What is 
happiness? We frequently hear of it, and frequently 
speak of it: it is the object of universal pursuit; but 
very vague and contradictory are the ideas connected 
with it. Each would fain distort happiness, so as to 
accord with his own desires, instead of striving to train 
his desires into a condition in which happiness may be 
possible. But the point in question is not now the true 
happiness for which man is evidently designed; we 
simply seek a definition which shall apply to every 
instance. Happiness, then, expresses that condition of 
the soul in which every conscious desire is gratified, 
either in anticipation, or in actual enjoyment. When 
this is the case, the individual is as happy as his capa- 
city will admit, or as his ideas can imagine. He cannot 
be rendered happier, except by awakening and grati- 
fying some new desire; but so long as there is a desire 
hopelessly craving to be gratified, happiness is an im- 
possibility. Such, then, being the essential condition of 
happiness—the ideal of bliss to which all must aspire—it 
remains to be seen whether selfishness can, by any pos- 
sibility, attain it. In order to judge of this, we may first 
consider to what extent our selfish desires can generally 
be gratified. And who can be more conscious than the 
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selfish that everything seems to conspire against them ? 
—that their motives and purposes are perpetually 
thwarted ?—that even when everything appears most 
favourable, and the cup of enjoyment is already in their 
grasp, long ere it can reach their lips some bitterness 
will arise to poison the draught? How, indeed, can it 
be otherwise? They have set themselves against every- 
thing, against the order of the universe; and every- 
thing necessarily appears to conspire against them. 

But viewing it simply in its own nature, without 
reference to anything else, can the demands of unmiti- 
gated and systematic selfishness ever be fully gratified? 
Even if circumstances were so arranged that they could 
be freely indulged, would they yield that full and per- 
fect delight which constitutes happiness? No, assuredly; 
for the love of self is so insatiable, that it destroys its 
own capacity of enjoyment. Like ardent spirits to the 
appetite of the drunkard, indulgence only aggravates 
the burning thirst it strives to quench. There is a 
fierce pleasure in the draught; but that very pleasure 
is a scorpion stinging itself to death. A selfish desire 
ungratified is essentially painful, even in the hopeful 
anticipation of its delight; and the stronger the hope, 
the more eager the desire becomes. It is a torturing 
fire, craving for the fuel that only adds to its intensity. 
Such is selfishness in the maturity of its growth; and 
to such a condition does every selfish indulgence tend, 

But how different, how entirely opposite, is all un- 
selfish delight! Here every action, every motive, every 
impulse, carries its own reward. A selfish spirit is per- 
petually a source of at least uneasiness every moment 
except that of actual indulgence ; and the more entire 
the selfishness, the more painful will be the craving 
experienced: but an unselfish spirit is always de- 
lightful, so long as there is a hope of its wide-loy- 
ing purposes being realised. Selfishness destroys its 
own power of enjoyment; because the more it is in- 
dulged, the more rapacious and impossible its desires 
become: but kindness and sympathy, the more they 
are cherished, so much the more do they open the 
heart to all joyous and hallowed influences, and so 
mueh the more attainable must its aspirations neces- 
sarily be. In proportion as we find our chief delight in 
the happiness and wellbeing of each other, and teach 
our selfhood to yield a willing ministry to this pur- 
pose, in the same proportion we place ourselves in 
harmony with all that is good, and thus in the only 
condition in which happiness is possible. The case is 
the same in the moral as in the physical world. So 
long as we live in harmony with the physical laws of 
God’s universe, we shall secure bodily health and en- 
joyment: so long as we, and those with whom we are 
connected, act in harmony with the moral laws which 
he has ordained for our intercourse with each other, 
we shall enjoy the gratifications and pleasures arising 
from our social relations ; and so far as we inwardly live 
in harmony with the highest laws, by striving to love 
all that is good, and true, and perfect, for its own pure 
sake, we shall enjoy that internal peace and delight 
which no outward circumstances can either afford or 
destroy, and which must constitute the life of all true 
and perfect happiness. This, then, should be the pri- 
mary object of every individual—to bring himself, both 
inwardly and outwardly, into harmony with the divine 
government; for only by so doing can man fulfil the 
design of his creation, by becoming, both in will and in 
action, an image of his Maker. 

It has been very generally imagined that the perfec- 
tion of practical philosophy consists in reducing our 


desires and wants to their absolute minimum; but this 
is only partially and occasionally true, as a means to 
accomplish some all-absorbing purpose. Asa general 
rule of life, it is far from being a true position. In fact, 
the whole tendency of human progression has borne 
testimony against it. In spite of the philosophers, the 
world, in its resistless march of improvement, has gone 
on adding comfort to comfort ; awakening new desires, 
and discovering new wants; increasing man’s capacity 
for enjoyment ; every day affording fresh gratifications, 
before undesired, because hitherto unthought of. This 
change in the condition of mankind has formed the 
subject of many eloquent regrets; mén have looked 
back with wistful eyes to the simple pleasures of 
their forefathers, dejectedly inquiring whether the 
world has advanced in happiness in proportion as it 
has added to the multiplicity of its enjoyments; and 
because some doubts have hung over this point, they 


“would have hopelessly cut the knot, instead of patiently 


unravelling it, and thus have destroyed, instead of 
wisely following, the thread of human destiny. They 
would have stultified the youth for ever, to save him 
from abusing the intelligence of manhood. It is well for 
us that a kind Providence has been more bountiful in 
giving, than the human heart has been grateful in 
acknowledging the blessing. Whether mankind have 
advanced in happiness in any adequate proportion to 
the means supplied, can be known only to the ‘ Searcher 
of hearts.’ Doubtless every age has its peculiar liabi- 
lities to error : instead, however, of vainly endeavouring 
to stay the progress of civilisation, let us rather strive 
to solve the problems which it continually urges upon 
our attention, in order that we may learn to live use- 
fully and happily, in agreement with our improving 
condition. 

Happiness is not to be attained by reducing the num- 
ber of our wants, but by ennobling them; that is, by 
reducing them to order, so that the greatest number 
and the most excellent may be harmoniously and endur- 
ingly gratified. The more a man increases the number 
of his desires, so long as they may be consistently grati- 
fied, the more he enlarges his capacity for happiness. 
This capacity, as we have already shown, can only exist 
in an unselfish heart; for such a heart alone beats in 
unison with Heaven, with all that is good and perfect. 
Happiness is a necessary result of agreement with the 
laws of God; because, according to these laws, all crea- 
tion is framed ; and, for the same reason, their violation 
or infringement must lead to misery. 

If we can once feel assured that the laws which 
govern the mind, and which overrule the action of one 
mind upon another, are as immutable as those which 
govern the outward universe, we may readily see that 
it is as useless to attempt to escape from the one as 
from the other. What sane person would attempt to 
move in utter disregard of the laws of gravitation? 
Who, in commencing any physical undertaking, would 
frame his plans in direct opposition to the physical 
laws? And, again, who that had once convinced him- 
self of the existence of such a law, would ever doubt the 
certainty of its action? Have not all the physical im- 
provements of modern society arisen from the discovery 
and application of such laws? Philosophers before the 
time of Bacon experimented according to their own 
arbitrary fancies; now they endeavour to operate in 
accordance with the laws of nature—with what diffe- 
rence of result, we all well know. Why, then, should 
we fear to apply the same principles to the regulation 
and improvement of our hearts? If we believe that the 
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same God who designed and created the habitable uni- 
verse, also framed the human heart, with its wondrous 
and infinitely-diversified capacity for happiness—why 
should we fear to trust in the certainty and security of 
his laws in the one case any more than we do in the 
other? Such a fear is recreant both from religion and 
philosophy ; for it doubts the divinity, the omnipotence 
of goodness and of truth. 

How utterly truthless, then, must be the position, 
that any conduct can be just in principle, and yet inex- 
pedient in practice! Justice may indeed often prove 
an untoward minister to selfishness; it can seldom be 
‘expedient’ as-a means to mere isolated indulgence; 
but it must always be really expedient, for it is the 
only condition either of complete or of universal happi- 
ness. Justice is universal and absolute expediency ; 
and that only can really be individually or partially 
expedient which harmonises with it, for particulars are 
merely portions of their respective universals. To de- 
liberately and wilfully set up any arbitrary standard of 
expediency, so as to supersede the immutable law of 
justice, is to prefer a narrow, short-sighted, and self- 
destructive policy to the consistency and security of 
Infinite Wisdom ; it is to prefer the insane gratification 
of our own selfish conceits to the fullest delight that 
the human heart is capable of receiving—namely, that 
of participating in the happiness of all; it is, in fact, to 
exclaim with Milton’s Satan, ‘ Evil, be thou my good ;’ 
or, in other words, ‘ Self, be thou my god.’ 

Let us, then, if we would really attain and promote 
true happiness—and not merely pamper our own cor- 
rupt wills—in whatever we undertake, first ask our- 
selves the searching question—Is it just? And if, after 
an honest examination, our consciences respond with a 
clear and unhesitating affirmative, then let each of us, 
with humble confidence in the God of justice and of 
humanity, r ber the simple words of the proverb— 
‘Do what thou oughtest, and come what may.’ 


PATERSON AND CO. 
A TALE. 
Miss GENEVIEVE Paterson was the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant defunct, and the sister of a wealthy merchant 
living, both of the well-known firm of Paterson and 
Co. She possessed a considerable fortune of her own, 
besides expectations; had once been reckoned a beauty; 
and was still a very personable woman of some forty 
years of age. That she remained Miss Genevieve Pater- 
son was entirely her own fault. She might have been 
married over and over again; the common council and 
the court of aldermen had been opened to her more than 
once; and it was even said that she had actually refused 
the better half of the civic throne. Miss Genevieve, in 


| effect, was proud—that was her failing. She had reason- 


able beauty, tolerable good sense, kindly enough feelings, 
and ample fortune ; but all these advantages were swal- 
lowed up by her pride. And this was hardly to be won- 
dered at. Long before Miss Genevieve came into the 
world, her father had got ashamed of his small beginnings, 
He would fain have forgotten his talents, industry, 
honesty, even the blessing of approving Heaven, which 
had raised him above the mass of his fellow-citizens. He 
could think of nothing now but his wealth and greatness, 
present and prospective ; and when to these were added a 
child—though an only child—a daughter, who was both 
a wit and a beauty, his measure of prosperity was full. 
He had nothing more to live for, and accordingly he 
died, and was buried ; and there was an end of Paterson, 
senior—of Paterson and Co. 


Miss Genevieve was born in the purple. Her stately 
walk was never accelerated by any voice more powerful 
than that of her own inclination; her complexion was 
never deepened by any glow but that of anger ; the very 
winds of heaven were not permitted to make her nose blue. 
But of all the admirers of her greatness, all the slaves 
of her beauty, all the ministers of her pride, the most 
enthusiastic, the most devoted, the most pernicious was 
John Singleton. John Singleton was a sort of charity- 
boy, a species of errand-lad, who had become attached, one 
knows not how, to the Paterson car. Poor John Singleton ! 
when he first saw the little lady enshrined in the un- 
imaginable finery of his master’s drawing-room, how his 
great eyes, open mouth, and distended ears gaped as if 
they would have swallowed her! And they did swallow 
her. She became, from that moment, a part of his 
existence; she was the soul—the esoteric meaning, as it 
were—of Paterson and Co. He respected, and in some 
sort dreaded, his master; but her, who was his master’s 
idol, he worshipped. In the course of years the errand- 
lad became the clerk. Poor Mr John Singleton! when 
he took tea sometimes at the very table at which she sat 
—when the cup and saucer in his hand clattered like a 
pair of castanets as she spoke tohim! Spoke! ay, and 
kindly too: and sang—oh what a voice, what an ear, 
what a piano!—and what a heart of his for keeping 
time, as if she played by electricity with a wire between 
the instrument and his bosom! In the course of years 
the clerk became the Co. Poor John Singleton, Esquire ! 
He had seen with his own eyes his young mistress grow 
from a little girl into a full-blown woman, and from a 
full-blown woman into an old maid; but to him she was 
his young mistress still. As for himself, the crow-feet of 
time were deepening their traces at the corners of his 
eyes; the light gradual powderings of snow were begin- 
ning to tell on his chestnut hair; and the slim figure of 
the errand-lad had already waxed into the respectable 
fulness, not yet ungraceful, of the prosperous merchant ; 
for John Singleton, Esquire, was now in his fiftieth year. 
But his heart was still sound—still true. He loved Miss 
Genevieve with the love of a partner of the firm—just 
touched, it may be, but not rendered fantastic, by those 
Rages dreams of youth which play upon the imagina- 
tion without affecting the judgment. Love of any other 
kind he would have considered profanity ; that is, if he 
—_ have conceived so absurd and monstrous an idea 
at all, 

To Miss Genevieve John Singleton had been a slave, 
whose humility she admired, as something proper and 
praiseworthy ; and Mr John Singleton an acquaintance, 
worth any dozen of the rest in matters of obedi and 
devotion ; but John Singleton, Esquire, as a partner of 
the firm, commanded her respect, and as a personal ad- 
herent of her own, through thick and thin, even her 
friendship. Still, all these characters were inseparably 
blended in her imagination; and although Miss Gene- 
vieve had been known even to shed a tear when mentall 
—— the uniform ie < bey: Singleton with 
some or imaginary slight inflj upon her pride, 
the idea of any warmer attachment para them on 
have called ali the indignant blood of her ancestors (if 
she had had any) into her face. 

Time wore on, however, and Miss Genevieve, although 
still unquestionably a fine woman, had reached those years 
when there is no dallying. At this epoch a new wooer 
presented himself, who, although a widower, was, in point 
of rank and fortune, as unexceptionable as any of those 
man, 


with the proud decision of her , to put her still 
white and smooth, th somewhat chubby palm, into 
the blood-red hand of a 


Sir Peter Dingle was a tall and ly man, with shaggy 
brows and a profusion of whit hair, which, at a 


little distance, gave something almost ferocious to his 
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appearance; but on nearer approach, the spectator was 
reassured by a mild blue eye and a well-rounded lip, not 
to mention an unsteady gait and an irresolute step. Sir 
Peter, in fact, was understood to have been the victim of 
domestic tyranny; and many persons thought that his 

ce of Miss Genevieve arose from her rather tall 
and full-formed figure, etn a striking contrast to 
that of the skinny little vixen from whom death had 
relieved him twelve months before. 

His wooing proceeded without accident. It may be 
said, indeed, to have been carried on in public, sur- 
rounded and regulated by all the punctilios of society; 
for he and his bride-elect were never known to be alone 
together till the day on which yd ong were made 
and accepted; and even then the affair was over in less 
than a quarter of an hour. The morning, in short, was 
fixed ; the lawyers on both sides were hard at work ; 
and Sir Peter was invited to dinner to meet the lady’s 
friends. 

We have said the wooing had proceeded without acci- 
dent; but this, philosophically speaking, is incorrect. 
The accidents, however, were separately invisible to the 
naked eye, and are therefore indescribable by the pen, 
although, somehow or other, Sir Peter felt more and more 
anxious as the fateful moment drew near. He tried to 
love Miss Genevieve, but felt as if he could not take the 
liberty. He once called her ‘Jenny’ aloud in his dress- 
ing-room, but immediately looked round in alarm, as if 
he had done something impudent. At the grand dinner, 
his heart died within him as he contemplated her queen- 
like figure; and in taking her down stairs, instead of 

ing his arm, as comfortable people do, he led her at 
arm’s-length by the tip of one of her fingers. 

When at the table, he was somewhat reassured, 
for a buronet was a great man in that company. One of 
the guests was continually looking at him furtively, and 


ee anc ag his eyes suddenly when detected, to. 
fix ¢ on 


his plate. The same individual appeared to 
have an unusual appetite. He ate everything, without 
discrimination or remorse. He refu: nothing. He 

sequence of dishes, and jumbled every sauce 
upon his plate that was handed round the table or stood 
within his reach. He imagined everybody asked him to 
drink wine, and all sorts of wine—and accepted the 
invitation frankly. This was John Singleton; but the 
occasion was a great one for John, and it is hardly sur- 
as if he was not exactly aware of what he was 

t. 

Sir Peter, in the meantime, though gratified by the 
attention he received, was seated, of course, next his 
stately bride, and that spoiled everything. She was 
exigeante to a degree he had never witnessed before but 
in’ one person; and when at length she rose slowly, and 
drawing up her figure to its full height, made him a bow, 
Sir Peter bowed in return so low, that before he had 
raised his head, the door was opened for her by another. 
That other was of course John Singleton; and the baronet 
was annihilated by the look of indignant surprise turned 
upon him by Miss Genevieve as she swept out of the 
room. 


It cannot be said that he resumed his composure when 
she was gone, altho he breathed more freely. Some 
terrible idea ap; to haunt his thoughts, which every 
now and then he would lay hold of, as it were 7 ae 

, and attempt to drown in the claret. And he was 
successful by degrees, So many successive duckings at 
last told upon the troublesome spectre, which now kept 
clear of the ic circle of the decanters ; and after a 
time, Sir Peter, knowing that it would be imperatively 
required of him, got up valiantly to pay his lady-love the 
compliment of presenting himself in the drawing-room the 
first man of the company. 

The baronet was daunted for 2 moment as the glare 


tiful: the claret felt warm at his heart, and the baronet 

ered. He at length ventured to squeeze gently her 
ittle finger as her hand drooped by her side; and exult- 
ing in the fact that it was not withdrawn, he asked her 
to sing. She wanted pressing. ‘ Surely,’ whispered Sir 
Peter, who was now beyond fear, ‘ you will not deny me 
such a favour? Let me lead you to the instrument, my 
angel—do, my own—Jenny !’ 

If the unhappy man had dragged her up the room like 
a milkmaid by the arm, or been guilty of any other mon- 
strous solecism, he might have been pardoned ; but the 
fatal word he had pronounced was the terror of Miss 
Genevieve’s life. 

* Sir” said she, reddening to the roots of the hair, and 
flashing a lightning glance upon the culprit,‘ I would 
have you to know that I am still Miss Paterson!’ She 
turned away as she spoke, and walked, like a bourgeoise 
empress, to the other end of the room. 

en the rest of the gentlemen entered the room, 
their first look was directed to the solitary bride, and their 
second in search of the baronet. There was no baronet. 

‘Where is Sir Peter, Miss Genevieve?’ whispered 
John Singleton, as he bent over her chair. 

* I don’t know,’ replied she sulkily. 

‘Then J know !’ remarked John in a voice of awe. 

‘ Why, what do you know! Speak!’ 

* You daunted him, miss ; I saw it all at the table; 
and something dreadful, I have no doubt, has happened 
here. He is gone.’ 

*Gone! What do you mean?’ 

‘Why, that he is gone. All is over; but don’t dis- 
tress yourself. I shall ascertain the worst, and return in 
an instant.’ 

During his absence Miss Genevieve sat like a statue 
—her glassy eyes fixed on vacancy, and her ears watching 
for some sound of terror from without. 

* Well?’ said she, almost breathless, as John re-entered 
the room. 

‘ He is gone!’ replied John. 

‘Oh my!’ exclaimed Miss Genevieve, clasping her 
hands, and ready to faint. 

* Don’t distress yourself, miss, for I will follow him this 
instant if you bid me!’ 

*You! Oh, John Singleton!—Oh!’ and catching him 
by the arm, she burst into tears. It was now John’s turn 
to be at the fainting ; but surprise kept him up. 

* What do you mean, Miss Genevieve?’ said he. ‘Am 
I to pursue him or not?” 

‘Pursue him! Then he is not—gone?’ 

* But. he is, miss: to Dover in the meantime by the 
night coach, that was just passing; and to Calais, I 
have no doubt, in the morning, for he was heard to ask a 
question of the guard about the steamboat.’ Miss 
Genevieve was overwhelmed for an instant; but at 
length addressing John Singleton in a voice dreadfully 
calm, she said, ‘I will not—cannot—shall not bear it! I 
will not be the scorn, pity, and ridicule of the town. He 
must come back—he must sue anew for the hand he has 
thus forsaken. Go, John, follow him ; bring him into the 
room if you have to drag him with cords; add this one 
more proof of your inestimable friendship, and trust to 
the gratitude of my whole after-life !’ 

The next morning the weather was so tempestuous, that 
there was considerable doubt as to whether the steamboat 
could leave the harbour of Dover; and only one cabin 
passenger was so hardy as to enter the vessel till they 
were actually heaving off the lines by which she was 
moored to the quay. At that moment another gentleman 
jumped on board, and commanding them franticly not 
to sail till he returned from the cabin, was just about to 
plunge down the companion-ladder, when a sea bursting 

ween the pier and the vessel, the remaining mooring- 
line snapped, and she drifted out to sea. At this sight 
John Si his hands in despair. ‘Once on 
the shore of France,’ said he, ‘the wretch is safe ; and how 
can I return to meet the eye of Miss Genevieve without 
my prisoner ¢’ 
storm increased ; and the fugitive baronet, as he 
lay upon a sofa in the cabin, was so deadly sick, that it 
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et | was some time before he could recognise the face which | which was confirmed in a few days by the small print 
er was every now and then raised from the cushion of the | of the newspapers. When Mr John Singleton left the 
it- opposite sofa, and was always withdrawn suddenly as | inner drawing-room that evening, he was heard to mutter, 
er their eyes met. The association of ideas at | led | as he descended the stairs three steps at a time—‘ The 
sir him to the dinner table of the day before; but in his | errand-lad !—Miss Genevieve !—Paterson and Co. !’ 

ne | state of ops sickness and confusion of ae it is no 

ay | wonder that his impressions were vague and indistinct. 

| How could the endian guest a vale be in the} VISIT TO THE GROTTO OF ADELSBERG. 

ke Channel with him this morning? It was an absurdity ;| In that part of Austria which lies between Trieste and 
n- | yet it must be real. What was his purpose? What| Vienna, the traveller has occasion to pass through 
he could he do to him in France? Whose business was | the district of Carniola, celebrated for its picturesque 
iss || | it if he, Sir Peter, chose to stand an action for breach | beauty, but still more remarkable for its grotto of 


of promise rather than undergo another thirty years’ 
slavery? The man was an ass: he was worse. Oh, if 
he were but well enough! But here another lurch of 
the vessel made the baronet’s very soul die within him, 
and, sinking back in utter exhaustion, he closed his eyes 
upon his enemy. 

While the baronet was thus alternately glaring with 
rage and goggling as if in the agonies of death, Mr John 
Singleton lay enjoying the fugitive’s misery, and feeling 
desperately his own ; for John was every whit as sick 
as the betrayer of Miss Genevieve’s affections. A des- 

rate lurch at length occurred, which threw Sir Peter 
into the middle of the floor, and in the reaction John was 
stretched by his side. It is lucky they were both at that 
moment half dead, and that they were compelled to gaze 
inactively in each other’s faces, with their sodden eyes, 
till they became accustomed to the sight. 

The storm continued many hours, and the vessel beat 
about the French coast, not daring to approach. It was 
already dusk when she lay at length by the side of the 
pier—Sir Peter by this time neither knowing nor caring 
in what country, or if in the habitable globe at all. Mr 
John Singleton felt better, and he had the baronet car- 
ried forthwith into a vehicle; and before the latter re- 


dark and solitary road. 

Sir Peter wondered whither his enemy was taking him. 
Was he thus hurried up the country to be confined in a 
prison or a convent ? as his consent to the marriage 
to be extorted by bread and water? He looked in John’s 
face, but the impassable features gave no reply, and the 
baronet had not yet heart to speak. He turned his eyes 
towards the road, and with a languid curiosity, in- 
dicative of returning strength, he watched the foreign- 
looking faces and costumes which gathered about the 
carriage as they were changing horses. They at length 
arrived, as he supposed, at their destination. He was 
lifted out of the vehicle, hurried through a large and 
| handsome hall, whisked up a broad staircase, and all but 
dragged into a magnificent drawing-room ; where he found 
himself—partly from surprise, ly from fear, and 
partly from sheer inanition—kneeling at the feet of Miss 


| Genevieve. 


The steamboat had been unable to approach the French 
coast with safety, and after beating off and on all day, 
had returned to Dover. 

Sir Peter threw a feverish look at the door, the 
windows, the chimney, and then heaved a deep sigh. 
* Madam,’ said he, ‘spare me your reproaches! I was 
unable to take leave of you last night, because sudden 
and imperative business called me to a distance. For- 
give the unintentional dis restore me to your 

avour—and withdraw not that lovely hand from one 
who will prove the most devoted of husbands !’ 

* You ask this !—you intreat my pardon !—you sue for 
my hand ?’ 

*I do.’ 

* And I refuse it! Rise, sir, and take this answer as 
final. Open the door for the gentleman. Mr. John Single- 
ton,’ continued Miss Genevieve, leading him within the 
folding-doors of another room, 

* Miss Genevieve !’ 

‘ Mr John Singleton !—I promised you for this service 
the gratitude of my whole life.’ She leant heavily upon 
his arm as she spoke; and John, after having suff 80 
much, could hardly support her with one arm; so he took 
two. She leant heavier still. A glance told the rest— 


Adelsberg. Desirous of visiting and exploring this 
subterranean cavern, besides seeing some parts of the 
adjacent country, we started from Trieste at daybreak ; 
but our conveyance being somewhat slow, as is not 
unusual in southern Europe, we did not reach Adels 

till early the succeeding morning, the night being 

by us at Prewald, near the mountain in which the famous 
grotto is situated. At Prewald, we were conducted-to 
an office where the names of visitors are registered, and 
a small sum paid by each, destined to the repair of 
the path, which has been constructed with such extreme 
difficulty in the interior of the cavern. Here we were 
also provided with guides, whose costume, however well- 
adapted to the lower world we were about to explore, gave 
them somewhat of an unearthly appearance amongst 
ordinary mortals, as it consisted entirely of black oil- 
skin ; and the effect was heightened by the gréat torches, 
which they waved continually to and fro, as well as by 
their wild gestures and loud cries in a jargon perfectly 
incomprehensible to us, but which, we were told, was 
a dialect of Slavonian. They each selected one of us to 
be the exclusive object of their care, and proceeded to 
march beside us along the steep and stony path which 


turned to entire consciousness, they were rattling along a | = boy Sf payer dy nd ae Ce ake 


solid rock, at a considerable height on the side of a pre- 
cipice ; and as we stood on a sort of platform, which had 
been arranged in front, we were called upon to remark 
one of the first wonders of this curious cave. 

From the elevation on which we were placed, we could 
trace the graceful windings of the Peuka, a river of very 
considerable size. Through the distant valley we had 
passed the day before, and on to the mountain’s base, 
it came with its rapid and abundant waters glancing in 
the morning rays; but there, taking an abrupt turn, it 
rushed towards the cavern, and suddenly abandoning 
the sweet sunshine in which it sparkled so gaily, 
plunged precipitately into a deep black cavity, that 
yawned to receive it, directly below them by which we 
were ourselves to enter, and there disappeared at once 
in the profound abyss. The singular direction thus 
given, without any apparent cause, to the course of the 
stream, is not, however, the only surprising circum- 
stance connected with it. We were told, that after 
being traced to some distance within the grotto, it there 
became altogether lost to view, and could nowhere be 
discovered returning again to upper earth, How so large 
a body of water can be absorbed, or in what pep od . 
it is ingulfed, remains unexplained. One only solu 
to the mystery presents itself, but it seems rather to 
heighten than diminish the difficulty. At a distance 
of some twenty miles from Adelsberg, just where a well- 
beaten country road conducts into interior, —_ 
a very surprising object. A great river suddenly 
in the most extraordinary manner, from the ground— 
not an infant stream, desi to gather stranger waters 
to its bosom, and so swell its volume as it flows along, 
but a complete and abundant river, which speedily 
forms a channel for itself, and continues to roll on un- 
interrup' till it reaches the sea. Now, if this river, 
named the vo, be in reality the im Peuka 

impetuously to the light of day, it must be 
su that the cavern from which it escapes is of an 
extent which bewilders the imagination. 

The opening by which we were to enter was secured 


by a huge iron door, round which, at that moment, 
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were clustered a detachment of Austrian troops, who, 
like ourselves, were about to visit the grotto, and stood 
waiting for their officers, not yet arrived from the inn. 
It was a fortunate circumstance for us, as each man 
carried a torch, which would enable us to see the cave 
to singular advantage. Passing through the midst of 
the bolts and bars of the great gate were with- 
ae and closed again with a loud noise, which 
announced our separation from the living world. 

We found ourselves in a small outer cave, whence two 
sombre passages branched off to the right and left. Our 
Einated seized us by the hand, in a manner which 

significantly that we were no longer to be free 


i 


pery ground, we became most willing to submit passively 
to their gui They dragged us quickly on, seemingly 
well acquainted with the unseen path: the last glimpse 
of daylight disappeared ; there was a rush of damp cold 
air ye our faces; an intense darkness closed in all 

and our eyes, full of the sunshine we had left, 
Sone instinctively on the little twinkling lights of the 


conductors 
obeyed, and gradually, as we became accustomed to the 
obscurity, a scene was revealed to us indis- 
pews! by the faint torchlight, of which it would not be 
to convey any adequate conception. We seemed 
to | we entered on some vast mysterious realm where 
‘ancient night,’ — from the sunny world, had 
fixed, unmolested, her eternal dominion. The guides, 
dispersing themselves far and near, endeavoured to 
ve us some idea of the immensity of the cavern. 
indeed, it seemed to be in extent and in 
height, whilst hundreds of feet below us, we could but 
just distinguish the roar of the captive river, as it 
the gloom, its very voice sounding hollow 
and changed since we last had heard it singing in the 

sunshine. 


When the first feeling of wonder and awe had 
passed off, we became lost in admiration of the mag- 
nificent architecture of this palace of nature, even in 
ilight by which we looked on it. Around 
sides, and seen more distinctly because 
they were pure white, rose stupendous pillars, formed 
Bm up into the darkness far 
till they were lost in the vapoury 
to overhang us. ‘Their base was 
manner altogether hidden from us, and it 
a marvellous Kran to think that time alone was 
architect of these mighty columns; for we could 

in all 

ic 
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ging directions little tiny stalactites, 
icles, each having at its ama 


-frozen 
which they are formed; and which graduall 
which gradually 
i raced by aos, till, drop by drop, 
—for assuredly it is the work of ages 
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or were ere sey ornaments with which the 
ever-workin of nature had arrayed this abode of 
Pls Cate wendecha withuaittes nad taken on 
species of fantastic form—sometimes grand and terrible, 
sometimes beautiful and delicate, as though modelled 
by the sculptor’s art; and, combined with the huge 
masses of rock that rose rugged and from the 
gloom as from a deep dark sea, they prod the most 


$ 


and had evidently been constructed with great diffi- 
culty. As we advanced, penetrating further into the 
depths of this sombre world (with the lights which 
we began tacitly to think so precious), our eyes were 
continually pon & with delusive appearances. On one 
side, we omit not but believe that we were gazing down 
through the dim aisles of some great cathedral, our 
imagination perfecting the details of the fretted roof, 
and Gothic ornaments; and with the next turn the 
scene would change, and the rocks shape themselves 
into the perfect likeness of a miniature landscape, with 
valleys, and hills, and distant cities—the sunlight only 
wanting; while, again, some opening corridor would 
seem to present the symmetrical arrangement of a gal- 
lery of stafues, each standing on a snow-white a 
Of all the forms into which this cavern dew had 
hardened, by far the most beautiful was that named 
‘the banner,’ and which was indeed exactly like a flag of 
spotless white, hanging in light folds, each one of which 
was exquisitely formed, and completed by a border 
of a yellowish hue. It was strange thus to find the 
minute perfection which characterises all the works of 
nature displaying itself in these hidden realms of dark- 
ness. We are accustomed to perceive it in the ad- 
mirable workmanship of every tiny leaf or fragile 
blossom on the earth; but here, where no eye was ever 
to behold them, the very colouring of each one of these 
little stalactites was correct and beautiful, as though 
touched by an artist’s most delicate pencil. When the 
guide struck on any of the pillars with a small stick, 
it emitted a strange metallic sound, that was remark- 
ably melodious, and added to the singular effect pro- 
duced by the various murmurs already floating through 
those dismal chambers. These were caused principally 
by the currents of air rushing through the numberless 
passages, and also by the peculiar manner in which the 
interminable echoes told upon each other from arch to 
arch and rock to rock. The perpetual dropping of water 
throughout the whole vault produced of itself a hollow, 
ceaseless reverberation, that, I know not why, caused a 
shuddering sensation ; indeed it was no easy matter to 
avoid fancying that this terrific cavern was inhabited by 
unearthly beings. 

After a short time, we proceeded on our way; but 
it required some courage, after the first mile or two, 
to continue to penetrate the never-ending depths; 
the path was both difficult and dangerous, and but for 
the energetic assistance of the guides, who almost car- 
ried some of us over the rocks, I think we should have 
abandoned any attempt at further p Now it 
led several hundred feet down the side of a recipice to 
the very brink of the river, whose roar, gradually swel- 
ling on our ear, me almost deafening as we ap- 
proached, and the torchlight touching its wreaths of 
foam, showed us how it dashed itself against the ter- 
rible rocks that were its prison bars; then toiling up a 
steep and slippery ascent, till we scarce could hear its 
murmur, we crossed it, and passed to the other side by 
a natural arch eighty feet in length. 

There are many lateral passages, apparently of vast 
extent, but quite unexplored, from their difficulty of 
access; 60 that it is impossible even to form an idea 
of the actual limits of the cave, of which the portion 
already known would seem to be but the threshold. It 
has been proved that it was known at a very earl 

by the discovery not long since of a large g 

ry, the walls of which were covered with names and 
inscriptions dating from the year 1213 down to the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, when, it 
would appear, the entrance had been closed by an earth- 
—_ or other subterranean convulsion. Numerous 
il bones were found within it, and some of animals 
altogether unknown. One lamentable tragedy seemed 
to have taken place here. A skeleton, perfectly entire, 
and incrusted with stalactite, was discovered in a con- 
tracted and agonised attitude, with one arm clasped 
round a pillar for support. Probably this was some 
unfortunate being whose light had been extinguished 
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by accident, and who had wandered (how hopelessly !), 
lost and bewildered, through the interminable labyrinth 
of his tremendous tomb. 

In a deep pool, in the recesses of the cavern, is found 
that strange fish the Proteus. This curious creature 
was altogether unknown till it was discovered in this 
subterranean abyss; and from its singular formation 
and habits, has become an object of much interest." It 
is of the genus anguineus, said to be about a foot in 
length, and perfectly blind, as though ang created 
to inhabit those regions where no light can ever pene- 
trate. In its natural state it is of a clear flesh colour, 
but it changes to a deep violet when exposed to the air. 
No period has as yet been put to the length of time 
when it can exist without food, though the learned men 
of France and Germany have been unremitting in their 
endeavours to starve it by various scientific experi- 
ments. 

We came to a resting-place, where our pilgrimage 
was about half accomplished, in a portion of the 
grotto in size and shape like a large open hall, and 
which had, in fact, been arranged as such with great 
care and ingenuity. The floor was dry, and covered 
with sand; seats were hewn out of the sides; a hol- 
low rock formed an excellent music gallery; and thus, 
we were told, it was converted into a ball-room, at 
an annual festival held within the grotto on Whit- 
suntide, when it is lighted up at an expense of three 
hundred florins, and an assemblage of six or seven hun- 
dred persons gather together to hold their festivities in 
this strange locality. It must have a singular effect to 
hear these vaults resounding to the lively music and 
echoing feet of the dancers; and if the cave is indeed, 
as the neighbouring peasantry imagine, the work of de- 
mons or of gnomes, they might well have laughed to 
find how human follies and human vanities can pene- 
trate even into the heart of the earth. Whilst we sat 
there to rest a few minutes, a loud shuffling noise, and 
a strong light, penetrating far and near, announced the 
approach of what really seemed to be an invading army 
of demons: the whole German troop of soldiers came 
rushing in, waving their torches, and shouting in wonder 
and delight. It was marvellous to see what ranges 
of interminable chambers, of which we had not even 
dreamt, were now revealed to us by this partial illumi- 
nation ; and as they passed on, and entered one by one the 
narrow passage which conducted onwards, the train of 
lights had exactly the appearance of a long flery serpent 
winding through the cavern depths. We were by this 
time chilled and wearied ; but we persevered in wander- 
ing on for a considerable way, till we at last reached 
the point where all but the very adventurous must cease 
from further investigation. The last picture which 
here presents itself, is perhaps the most striking of all. 
Emerging from a low narrow corridor, we found our- 
selves in an open space, whose limits were lost in 
vapoury gloom; and spread out before us, cradled by 
majestic rocks, lay a beautiful little lake, its deep pure 
waters still and peaceful as those over which the sun- 
beams break, and the warm land-breezes sweep. A 
little boat lay floating on its breast, in which any 

enterprising person might cross to the other side, and 
proceed to explore yet farther the mysteries of the 
cave; but this is very rarely attempted, for the danger 
and difficulty are extreme, and many dismal stories are 
told of travellers who have entered the dark vault, and 
never again been seen, or who have been found dashed 
to pieces amongst the precipices. As for us, we were 
in no condition even to wish for the display of farther 
marvels, We were all much exhausted, as the fatigue 
had been very great; and our shoes were so entirel 
destroyed by the sharp stones, that every step we 
was one of torture to our and wounded feet. 
Our return was therefore slow and painful ; and so true 
it is, that the weakness of the mortal frame is a cl 
to the mind—all our first enthusiasm and excitemen 


as objects by which to calculate our progress towards 
the upper world. We were seized with a great horror 
too, when a rush of wind from a side passage threatened 
to extinguish our lights. The doom of those to whom 
such an accident should occur in this mysterious cave 
would be inevitable ; for there would scarcely be a possi- 
bility of their ever finding their way out of its inextri- 
cable maze. 

Great was our jcy when there dawned at last within 
this terrible night a far-off faintly-twinkling ray, which, 
gradually increasing, grew to be the yer, that was 
to restore us at length to a world of light, of beauty, of 
living flowers, and fragrant winds, and warm sunshine. 
So great was the violence of the contrast, that we were 
at first quite blinded, and felt as though we could never 
again bear to look upon the earth, clothed in such a 
flood of glory as the common daylight—daily so thank- 
lessly received—now seemed to us. Indeed it was only 
after a good night’s rest at the quiet village that we 
could realise to ourselves that we had not been under 
the influence of a midnight dream, during all that 
strange voyage of discovery to the heart of the earth. 


THE OLD SCOTS ACTS. 


ScorLAND, as is well known, possesses a body of laws 
differing considerably from those of England. At the 
Union, these laws were insured to the country, and they 
remain till the present day, with certain modifications 
and additions of a comparatively recent date. The foun- 
dation on which the law of Scotland has been reared is 
a work entitled the Regiam Majestatem, the origin of 
which has long been a subject of literary controversy. 
The probability is, that this ancient code of laws was 
compiled by a learned churchman, at the request of David 
L, or some other monarch. It embraces the substance 
of the Pandects of Justinian or old Roman civil law, 
select portions of the Levitical and canon law, the 
feudal law, and common law of the kingdom—the whole 
adjusted to the necessities of the age, and expressed 
with the most admirable brevity and perspicuity. The 


Regiam, which is altogether a remarkable ion,* 
contained the only written law of the until 
James I. (a contemporary of Henry V. England) 
began to superadd the enactments of parliament. 


The Scots parliament consisted of about three hun- 
dred persons, representing the different estates of the 
realm—nobles, prelates, and commoners—all assembled 
in one house, the sittings of which took place at Perth, 
Stirling, Edinburgh, or any other locality convenient to 
the sovereign. ‘The first parliament whose enactments 
assumed a regular and recorded form was, as has been 
said, in the reign of James I. It sat at Perth, and com- 
menced its onerous duties on the 26th of May 1424; 
and this, therefore, is the date of the first Scots act. 
It cannot but be interesting to know what was the na- 
ture of the laws enacted by this assembly of notables. 
During its sitting, parliament enacted twenty-five laws 
applicable to the state of the kingdom ; and so clearly 
and briefly is each act narrated, that it puts to shame 
the unintelligible and long-spun jargon of modern 
lation. Could anything be more explicit than the fol- 
lowing ?— It is statute and ordained that no man openly 
rebel against the king's person, under the pain of for- 
feiture of life, lands, and goods.’ Such is the third act 
of the parliament in question. The seventh act enjoins 
the — and punishment of sorners, whether on foot 
orseback—the first of many similar laws signi- 
ficant of the ancient state of Scotland. Sorners were a 
class of mendicants, who entered people’s houses, and 
took by force what was denied as an alms; in some of 
the acts they are spoken of as ‘masterful beggars,” and 
the terror of the rural districts. From the tenor of the 


were put to flight by our bodily sufferings, and the ver 
objects we had before so much admired, u 


served now only 
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eleventh act, it would seem that, even in these early 
times, there had been disputes about killing salmon in 
close time. The act forbids this offence, under the 
penalty of a fine ; but he that is convicted a third time 
* shall tyne [lose] his life, or then bye it;’ by which we 
understand that the offender shall have the option of 
being put to death, or of saving his life by paying a ran- 
som to the king. A beneficent law follows: it enjoins 
the removal of all cruves or yaires [stake-nets, we pre- 
sume] placed at the mouths of rivers to prevent the free 
ingress and egress of salmon, also the removal of all such 
engines in fresh waters every Saturday, and likewise 
during close time. The object of all this, doubtless, 
was to favour the breeding of, and angling for, salmon 
at the proper seasons. The eighteenth act ordains that 
all men, from twelve years of age, shall ‘busk [dress 
and accoutre} them to be archers ;’ and that places for 
archery shall be made ‘ near to parish kirks, to which, on 
holy days, men may come, and at the least shoot thrice 
about.’ The twenty-fourth act, enjoining the establish- 
ment of inns for travellers, may be copied in its exact 
wording and spelling. ‘It is ordained that in all Bur- 
row Tounes of the Realme, and throuch-fares quhair 
owe common passages are, that their be ordained 
10sti and receipters, havand stables and chalmers. 
And that men find them bread and aile, and all uther 
fude, alsweil to horse as men, for reasonable price, after 
the chaipes [according to the customary dealings] of the 
countrie.’ 


In the second parliament of James I. we observe the 
first statutory enactment of a law which, we believe, 
was peculiar to Scotland, and in after times became a 
source of no little oppression and complaint. This was 
a law against leesing makers—persons who spoke ill, or 
told lies, of the king, to the engendering of discord be- 
tween the sovereign and his people; the penalty for the 
crime, a vague species of sedition, was the loss of life 
and goods. In the acts of the third parliament, we find 
a law apparently resulting from the above obligation to 

ish inns. It begins by narrating how the inn- 
keepers have complained to the king that his lieges, in 
travelling, do not come to the ‘ hostellaries’ provided 
for them, but lodge with their acquaintances and 
friends; whereupon it is ordained that all travellers on 
foot or horseback shall in future ‘ lodge in no other 
place but the hostellaries aforesaid ; and that every per- 
son in a burgh, not an innkeeper, who admits travellers 
or strangers shall forfeit forty shillings. . A curious re- 
sult this of the meddlesome interference of legislatures 
with private convenience. The sixty-sixth act of the 
same parliament is more reasonable. It is a law em- 
powering sheriffs to seize all idle and lazily-disposed 
who have no means of living, and set them to 

work ; and failing their continuing at work, to put them 
The fifth parliament concludes with an act, 
for which a parallel, as respects Ireland, has often been 


of their friends, for the gracious governal of their lands 
by good policie, and to expende the fruit of their lands 
in the countrie where the lie.” Strange, to find a 


law against absenteeship in a Scots act of 1426! 
A considerable number of the old acts, like those of 


James L, 145. 
Sheriffs and bailies to inquire who buys victual and 


ition, | am 


holds it to a dearth; the victual so held to be escheated. 
—6, James IL, 22. 

No man to take out of the realm gold, silver, or 
bullion, under pain of escheat.—8, James IL., 34. 

No cattle to be sold to Englishmen but for ready 
gold or silver.—8, James IT., 35. 

All who have corn unthrashed, within or without 
barns, shall cause it to be thrashed entirely out before 
the last day of May next to come.—9, James IL., 37. 

No victual to be held in girnals [stores], except what 
is needful for personal or family use for a quarter of a 
year; and that all above this quantity be sent to 
market within nine days, under pain of escheat.— 
9, James II., 39. 

For inbringing of victuals, it is ordained that strangers 
who bring in victual be favourably treated, and thank- 
fully paid.—10, James IL, 40. 

The current gold coin, native and foreign, is ordained 
to be ‘cryed higher;’ such as the Henry nobles to be 
ee worth twenty-two shillings, &c.—13, James 

L, 58. This was a vain attempt to keep the coinage 
from leaving the country. 

Magistrates to inquire rigorously into the price, 
goodness, and fineness of bread, ale, and all other neces- 
sary articles daily bought; and where any workman is 
found taking prices considerably more than the article 
is worth, he shall suffer escheat of the goods for a first, 
and be suspended from his craft for a second offence.— 
5, James IV., 56. What scope for petty tyranny and 
suffering in this act! And yet such regulations existed 
with respect to bread till our own day. 

No man shall be craftsman and merchant at the same 
time; he shall renounce either his craft or his mer- 
chandise, under pain of escheat.—14, James IV., 107. 

Forestallers who buy fish, flesh, or other stuffs before 
they are offered in open market, or those who sit in the 
market before the proper time of day, to be imprisoned, 
and suffer escheat of goods.—4, James V., 21. 

The act 5, Mary, 12, regulates the price at which 
animal food shall be sold: a chicken four pennies, a pig 
eighteen pennies, &c. [eighteen pennies Scots were equal 
to three-halfpence sterling]. 

Merchants and other persons, natives or strangers, 
are strictly prohibited from exporting from the kingdom 
any native lint, lint yarn, or linen cloth, under pain of 
confiscation.—1, William and Mary, 29. 

For the encouragement of the linen manufacture, no 
corpse of any persons whatever shall be buried in any 
shirt, sheet, or anything else, except in plain linen, 
made and spun within the kingdom.—1, James VIL, 16. 
This act was strictly enforced by the 1, William, 32, 
with this addition, that none presume to bury any one 
in Scots linen in value above twenty shillings Scots 

ell. Elders of parishes to see bodies put into coffins, 
in order to prevent fraud. 

For the encouragement of the native woollen manu- 
facture, the importation of cloths or stuffs of any kind 
made of wool, or wherein there shall be wool, as also of 
hats, caps, stockings, gloves, or any other article of wool, 
is forbidden under severe penalties.—1, William, 8. 
For still further encouraging this manufacture, the acts 
above narrated for causing interment in linen are re- 
scinded. It is ordained that no bodies whatever shall 
be buried in linen under certain penalties; but that all 


proceed | interments shall be only in plain woollen cloth or stuff. 


—1, Anne, 14, 


gula 
of families, and the kind of dress which 
each person might wear. The following are a few ex- 


© man shall wear clothes of silk, or use furs, except 
knights and lords of two hundred marks at least of 


yearly rent, and their eldest sons and heirs, without 
3, | special 


leave of the king.—9, James L, 119. 
No man in burgh to be found in taverns of wine, ale, 
or beer, after the stroke of nine hours and the ringing 
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of the bell in the said burgh. Those found, the aldermen 
and bailies shall put them in the king’s prison, under 
the penalty for neglect of fifty shillings.—13, James 1, 
144. It would appear from this act that, four centuries 
ago, as great a degree of anxiety was manifested re- 
specting the intemperance of the people as is expressed 
in our own day. ‘ 

The realm being greatly impoverished by sump- 
tuous clothing, it is ordained that no man who lives by 
merchandise—aldermen, bailies, or other good worthy 
men excepted—shall wear clothes of silk, nor scarlet 
gowns, or furrings. And that they make their wives 
and daughters in like manner be apparelled, correspond- 
ing to their estate; that is to say, on their heads short 
curches, with little hoods, as are used in Flanders, Eng- 
land, and other countries. Tails to gowns, with furs, 
allowable only on holidays. And in like manner the 
barons and other poor gentlemen, with their wives, who 
have only forty pounds of rent. As to the commons: 
no labourer nor husbandman shall wear on workdays 
anything but gray and white clothing, and on holidays 
light-blue, green, or red; and their wives the same, with 
curches of their own making, which shall not exceed 
forty pennies the ell. And that no woman come to 
kirk nor market with her face muffled or covered, that 
she may not be kend, under the pain of escheat of the 
curche. [Here follow exemptions as to clerks and dig- 
nitaries. |—14, James IL., 70. 

All barons and freeholders that are of substance to 
put their eldest sons and heirs to the schools, from the 
time they be six or nine years of age, and to remain at 
the grammar-schools till they be competently founded 
and have perfect Latin; and thereafter remain three 
years at the schools of art and jurie [law], so that they 
may have knowledge and understanding of the laws.— 
5, James IV., 54. 

In consequence of the dearth of victuals, it is ordained 
that no archbishop, bishop, or earl have at his meals 
more than eight dishes; no abbot, prior, lord, or dean 
more than six dishes ; no baron or freeholder more than 
four dishes; and no burgess or substantious man more 
than three dishes [under severe fines, which are spe- 
cified].—5, Mary, 25. 

All gentlemen, householders, and substantial bur- 
gesses are ordained to have a Bible and psalm book in 
the vulgar language in their houses, under the pain of 
six pounds of fine. Magistrates to search houses, and 
apply the fines; a third of each fine to be their own, 
and two-thirds to go to the poor of the parish.—6, 
James VI., 72. 

There shall be no working, holding markets, gaming 
nor playing, passing to taverns or alehouses, or selling 
of meat and drink, or wilfully remaining from the parish 
kirk, in time of sermon or prayers on the Sabbath, 
— pain of a fine of twenty shillings —6, James 

+ 70. 

To stanch the great excess and superfluity at bridals 
and other banquets among the mean subjects of the 
realm who are very unable to sustain the cost, it is 
ordained that no person under the degree of prelates, 
earls, lords, barons, landed gentlemen, or others, who 
are worth two thousand marks of yearly rent, have at 
their bridals or banquets, or at their tables in daily 
cheer, any drugs or confections brought from parts 
beyond seas; and that there shall be no banquets at 
any upsittings after baptising of bairns, in time coming, 
under the pain of twenty pounds.—7, James VL, 114. 

The act 3, Charles II., i4, regulates the number of 

rsons who shall attend marriages, ba and 

unerals, also the clothes to be worn on occasions. 
‘It is ordained that there shall not be invited to burials 
any greater number of persons than these Se arepe | i 

To the burial of noblemen, and bishops, and their wiv 
not above one hundred noblemen and gentlemen ; to the 
burial of a baron of quality, not above sixty; and other 
landed gentlemen, not above thirty. And that the 
hired] mourners at the burials of noblemen, and 
and their ladies, do not exceed thirty; at the 


burials of privy councillors, lords of session, and pro- 
vosts, not more than twenty-four ; and at the burials of 
landed gentlemen and citizens, twelve.’ 

The greater number of the Scots acts may be said to 
refer to matters of the foregoing nature, and, strictly 
speaking, are more regulations of police than defi- 
nitions of civil right; a large portion of the re- 
mainder consists of regulations with respect to bene- 
fices, letting of lands, salmon fishing, practice in legal 
proceedings, and the annual shows of weapons; also 
enactments respecting the king’s person and authority, 
and stringent edicts for the suppressing of mendicancy, 
and the capture of thieves. Any special notice of these 
laws would, we believe, afford little amusement ; and we 
confine ourselves, therefore, to the picking out of a few 
more acts, remarkable either for their oddity, or the 
light they throw on ancient manners. 

Because blacksmiths, through ignorance or drunken- 
ness, spoil and lame men’s horses, by shoeing them 
to the quick; it is statute and ordained that when- 
ever a smith shoes a man’s horse in the quick, that 
smith shall find the man a horse to ride upon, and 
do his labour, till the horse be whole. And if the 
horse lames through the said shoeing, and will not heal, 
the smith shall hold the said horse himself, and pay 
the price of the horse to the man who owes him.—10, 
James III, 79. 

Forasmeikle as there are diverse printers in this 
realm who daily and continually print books concerning 
the faith, ballates, sangs, blasphemations, rimes, as well 
of kirkman as temporal, and others tragedies in Latin 
and English tongue—it is devised, statute, and ordained, 
that no printer presume, attempt, or take in hand to 
print any books, ballads, semua eabanniike rimes, 
or tragedies in Latin or English, in any time coming, 
until the same be seen, viewed, and examined by some 
wise and discreet persons, depute thereto by the ordi- 
naries whatsoever; and thereafter a license had and 
obtained from our sovereign lady and the lord governor 
(Earl of Arran] for imprinting of such books, under the 
pain of confiscation of all the printer's goods, and 
banishing him of the realm for ever..—5, Mary, 27. 
This act was passed in the heat of the Reformation, 
when the church was exposed to all manner of ribald 
pasquinades. As an act establishing a censorship which 
proved unavailing, it is curious in the present age of 
free printing. 

The 5, Mary, 16, is an act to repress swearing and 
execrations. ‘For every such fault committed by a 
prelate, earl, or lord, the penalty is to be twelve pennies ; 
a baron or beneficed man, four pennies; a landed man, 
freeholder, vassal, burgess, and small beneficed man, 
two pennies; and a craftsman, seaman, serving-man, 
and all others, one penny.’ Numerous acts follow, till 
a late period, against profanity, blasphemy, cursing and 
beating of parents, and other monstrous offences, 

To put down the abominable superstition of witch- 
craft, used by divers of the lieges of this realm against 
the law of God, it is ordained that no manner of person 
or persons, of whatever estate or degree, take in hand, 
in any times hereafter, to use any manner of witch- + 
crafts, sorcerie, or necromancie, nor give themselves 
furth to have any such craft or knowledge, thereby 
abusing the people, under pain of death.—9, Mary, 73. 

In case it happen that any landed ye be law- 
fully convicted of theft, or receipt of theft, or stouth- 
reife, in time coming, he shall be deemed guilty of 
ae and forfeit life, lands, and goods.—11, James 

+» 50, 

No person, without the king’s license, to fight any 
single combat, under pain of death and escheat of goods. 
—16, James VI, 12. 

For the restraint of the vile and detestable vice of 
drunkenness, daily increasing, all persons convicted of 
this offence to be fined; for the first offence, three 
pounds, &c.—22, James VL, 20. 

The last Scots parliament sat at Edinburgh in the 
winter of 1706-7, and closed its career without attempt- 
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ing any revisal or reversal of the enactments which had 
since the reign of James I. This ne- 
glect, if so it may be called, has never been re 


the vigilance of its successor in the function of law- 


number have been suffered to drop quietly 
and so far they are practically a dead letter. 
real active law of the country, gathered from the 
acts of parliament, and the usage of the 
is embodied in the digests of lawyers—Erskine, 
Hume, Stair, &c.—along with statutes of recent enact- 


THE SOLITARY CITY. 


Many years ago I removed from a small country town 
to the huge Metropolis, several hundred miles distant. 
I remember the counsels of my parents on the occasion, 
the wholesome fears they wished to inspire, and the 
thousand cautions they gave me to walk circumspectly 
in the crowd; to discriminate nicely in my choice of 
acquaintances; and to eschew, above all things, the 
whirling vortex of company, into which an inexpe- 
rienced person was so liable to be drawn. I cannot help 
smiling sadly as I reflect on the provincial simplicity 
of such advices, and the dreary years I passed in Lon- 
don before I could be said to have formed a single ac- 
quaintance, or had - temptation put in my way to 
enter into society at 

There are, it is true, introductions which operate as 
an ‘ sesame’ even there; but these are of a pecu- 
liar class, and are only within the reach of afew. To 
the many, London society presents as hard and stony 
an exterior as the cave of the Forty Thieves; and they 
may circle round and round it in search of an opening 
for years, and try all the conjurations of the cabala in 
vain. In the desert there are peopled oases, where the 
stranger may enjoy intercommunion with his kind, but 
in London every heart is closed against him; an at- 
mosphere of repulsion seems to surround every family ; ; 
and while his ear is stunned with the myriad noises of 
a great city, and his eye distracted with its ever-mov- 
ing crowd, he is, emphatically, alone. 

Society in London may be described as consisting of 
so many circles, the parts of which are extended over 
ee Swans S pee eee People are in no 
respect acquainted from contiguity. A ‘nove B, who 
lives six miles off; but, a thousan: to one, has no know- 
ledge of his next-door neighbour. Circles so scattered 
are impenetrable from invisibility ; yet, when once en- 
tered, they are found, with an external air of repulsive- 
ness, to possess all the kindliness which distinguishes 
the human family elsewhere. I say when entered ; that 
is, introduced in * yy ~y manner. And there lies the 
mighty difficult The vastness of the place creates 
suspicion, or at a certain distance of manner; and 

i is more common than for parties to be on 
nodding terms for a lifetime, without advancing an 
inch farther in each others’ acquaintanceship. If any 
one wishes to fly from the w let him plunge into 
London, and no wilderness will yield him a more secure 


If the Londoners show a general character of reserve, 
it cannot be said they have any disposition to pry. 
Nowhere is respect for individual rights or feelings so 
markedly evinced. Nobody cares who you are, or what 
you are, or where you come from, or caress else 
about you. All that care for is, that ~ pay 

‘our way, mind your and don’t trou 

Not that there is any positive churlishness, Ay it it is 
against all rule to be unauthorisedly familiar. This is 
the higher class of coffee-rooms and 
There, each visitor selects an an empey box or 
can find ene; and if he is not so fortunate, 

neighbour as he can, or entirely 
a newspaper. Tn the clubs, the 


case is nearly similar. I know men at this moment 
who are moving heaven and earth to obtain admission 


by | to the Atheneum, in order to become personally ac- 


quainted with the stars of literature and art it num- 
bers among its members. They may as well think of 
becoming personally acquainted, by as summary a pro- 
cess, with the stars of heaven. 

I was once sitting in a coffee-house, where there were 
only two other guests, one an old gentleman, and the 
other a young one, occupying different boxes. The 
former was a fine old man, with hair as white as snow, 
and a remarkably benignant expression of countenance ; 
while the other presented a favourable specimen of the 
Londoner, and was obviously an intelligent and edu- 
cated persen. The attention of the senior seemed to be 
attracted by the younger man. He looked at him long 
and earnestly. Same pleasing recollections appeared to 
be associated with his appearance ; and at last getting 
up, though with some difficulty or uncertainty, he ap- 
proached the object of his interest, and seated himself 
in the same box. The young man looked up, and their 
eyes met. The old gentleman seemed about to speak ; 
but on the other dropping his eyes again upon his news- 
paper, he paused. At length he broke the dead silence 
of the room. 

‘I think you will understand,’ said he, ‘and I trust 
you will pardon the liberty I am about to take.’ The 
young man looked up in surprise, succeeded by an ex- 
pression of impatience. His eye dropped again upon the 
newspaper; but presently, as if on consideration, he 
looked up again, and bent his head chillingly, as much 
as to say, ‘Speak—since you will.’ 

* I hardly know,’ continued the old man with a gentle 
smile, ‘why I address myself to you. But this room is 
very solitary—very silent. The inarticulate noise of 
the street puts me in mind of the rush of the wind 
round a cottage on the moors. It seems to dispose one 
to kindly feelings and social converse; and although 
your features are new to me, I feel as if I was acquainted 
with their expression. I am, in short, a sort of natural 


physiognomist. That is why I have addressed myself || 


to you; and if you are not specially engaged——’ He 
hesitated, for the young man’s expression became more 
chilling, as his mind seemed to shrink from contact. 

* Sir,’ said he in a tone of cold decision, ‘I wish to 
read the newspaper.’ The old gentleman looked hurt 
for a moment, but hardly surprised, and he got up 
slowly, returned to his own box, and the room relapsed 
into silence ds before. 

The solitude of London is as profound in the great 
arteries of trade and population as in the remote no- 
thoroughfare streets, where grass is seen growing in 
the interstices of the stones. But although the same in 
degree, it is different in kind. Each district has its own 
character of solitariness, and the hermit of Somers-town 
is a distinct person from the hermit of Thames Street. 
I am acquainted in my own person, as I have hinted, 
with the utter desolation in which a young man may 
live for many years in the crowd and bustle of London ; 
and in a visit to one of the suburbs, I learned that a 
young woman may be in the same predicament. 

It was between four and five o'clock in the afternoon 
when I found myself one day traversing the quiet streets 
of Pentonville, which looks on with the most profound 
composure at the traffic of the City Road. Pentonville 
is not a hermit through disgust of the world, but 
through listlessness and indifference. It cannot under- 
stand the bustle of mankind; it does not know what 
they are about, and does not care, The dust of the 
great highway sweeps past, not through it; and it pre- 
serves, although it cannot be said to feel or enjoy, a 
charmed life of its own, Already (for Pentonville keeps 

oye) the fragrant scent of tea arose from some 
of the areas as I passed, and the cries of the milkmaids, 
bringing their contributions to the afternoon meal, were 
heard in all directions, Paragon Terrace, as all men 
know, is retired even in this retirement, It is small, 
genteel, and eight-roomed; and being one-sided, it 
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Aun 


| little chimney, with a very little grate, supplied with a 
| homeopathic dose of remarkably small coal. What 


| was prevented from opening to the extent of more than 
| one-third by the bedstead. 


enjoys a rural view in front over brick-fields. It was 
here my business lay; in a f should I disguise 
it ?—I was looking for 

Being satisfied with the sisting teeth proposed for me 
in one of the houses, I ascended to the highest landing- 
place of the neat but narrow stair, to look at the bed- 


the world without leaving a trace on its surface. The 
young girl I have mentioned became better known to 
me. We remained landing-place acquaintances for some 
time, for I took lodgings in the house; but the details 
of a life without blame and without incident would tell 
= I shall pass from the solitary of Pen- 


room; but when the landlady had already turned.the | ton 


key in the door, an authoritative double-knock at. the 
street door called her down. She turned the key back 
again, therefore (which is mentioned as a characteristic 
trait of the London landlady), and left me standing on 
the landing-place. Presently there came tripping up 
the stair a nice-looking young woman—it may be 
hardly out of her teens—bonneted, shawled, and brown- 
paper-parcelled. She unlocked a door beside me, and 
was about to go in, when, taking her for the landlady’s 
daughter, I inquired whether her key would unlock the 
other door, She answered in the negative. 

* Are the two rooms alike?’ 

*Oh no,’ said she; ‘this is only my room.’ Only her 
I could not resist the curiosity I felt to get a 
peep. It was a mere closet, which was entirely filled 
by a little bedstead, a little round work-table, and a 
single chair. In one corner of the room there was a 


might be at the other end I could not tell, as the door 


* And you live here alone?’ said I. The young girl 
looked as if she did not know whether to shut the door 
in my face (which would have been London all over) or 
not; but after a momentary glance, in which she saw 
in me a lad about her own age, she replied with a 
smile, ‘ Not quite alone—Chirrup! chirrup!’ 

*Chirrup!’ replied a dingy canary, in a cage hanging 
by the window, rousing itself as if from a nap. 

* You have not room for many visitors ?’ observed I. 

*I have no occasion for room.’ 

* What! have you no visitors ?’ 

*No. How should I? I have of course no acquain- 
tances.’ 

* Why of course?’ 

‘ Because I am from the country—and not many years 
neither.’ 

* Years!’ cried I with a start, for my period was as 
yet only months. ‘Do you mean to tell me that you 

ave been years in London without niaking a single 
acquaintance ?’ 

*To be sure I do,’ replied she with a pleasant laugh 
and a look of surprise. ‘ How should I make acquain- 
tances?’ 

* Do you not know your lan , for instance ?’ 

* Yes, to pay her my rent; but what I call an acquain- 
tance is some one to visit and to chat to. I have so 
many acquaintances in the country! But then I do 
talk to the milkwoman sometimes, when I run down 
stairs for my halfpennyworth—and she is such a chat! 
And when I go to the warehouse for my work, there is 
a dozen young ladies as well as myself all gabbling away 
at the same time—ha! ha!’ 

* But do they not visit you, nor you them? Do you 
not walk together? Do you never even meet on the 
street ?’ 

‘Never, They have all their own families, or their 
own friends, or their own acquaintances; and for me, I 
have only—my own canary! Chirrup! ciirrup!’— 
and the poor young girl went gaily into her room, and 
shut the door; leaving me—great calf that I was!— 
with a swelling heart and brimming eyes standing on 
the landing-place. 

This is a specimen of a London hermitess—of a class 
little known and less noticed, Some fortuitous circum- 
stances may at py tows ns an epoch and 

may m a as or a journeyman, 
pas fhe he ie wether of a tine of Cockney But in 


I may say, however, that on the present occasion she 
had been put into better spirits than usual by receiving 
such an abundance of work from the warehouse; that 
she expected, by next Sunday, to have enough of savings 
to be able to complete the purchase of a new bonnet. 
What, then, was Sunday to her? It was a day to walk ; 
to see crowds of people she did not know gliding past 
with their families; to watch sundry interesting couples 
‘keeping company,’ and wonder with a smile whether 
she would ever have a wooer; to pat little children on 
the head, and recall to memory her own brothers and 
sisters; and finally, to have a large slice of plumpudding 
as an addition to her frugal dinner. In happy antici- 
pation of these enjoyments, her hours of labour passed 
on that evening till it was time to sup and go to bed; 
for although the hour was still early, candles were ex- 
pensive, while in the morning it was at that season 
light enough to work, even in London, before seven 
o'clock. Her supper consisted of more than one good 
slice of bread, which she rendered savoury by means of 
cheese—nibbling the latter like an economical mouse. 
She even thought, in the abundance of her good fortune 
— smile not as I record the circumstance !—of stepping 
out for a half-pint of beer. She counted some pence, 
however, that were piled on the little mantelpiece ; she 
calculated gravely; and then, shaking her head, took 
down from its shelf the little brown teapot, which she 
had filled with water after her afternoon meal. ‘It has 
something like the colour!’ thought she, as she poured 
the contents into a cup; and breaking into.smiles at 
the conceit, she drank off a beverage well known to the 
female solitary of London, and went gaily to bed. 

The solitary habits of the Londoners are sometimes 

uctive of a little inconvenience. On one occasion 

heard the following dialogue between an artificer of 
some kind, with a straw basket of tools hanging over 
his shoulder, and a female voice in a subterranean 
shop. 

‘I say, ma’am, please to tell me where Mr Thompson 
the artist lives somewhere about here ?’ 

* You must go round the corner,’ screamed the voice. 
*Do you know the lady as sells greens and ginger- 
beer?’ 


* No. 

‘Then do you know the house as stands all alone, 
without never a shop for two doors?’ 

‘No! testily. 

‘Then do you know the apple-stall the police wont 
allow there by no manner of means ?’ 

‘No!’ and the artificer get downright crusty. 

‘Then you must pass all these till you come to the 
chandler’s with the sign of the tea-canister. Mr 
Thompson is in the one pair back.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say that at first?’ said the artifice® 


angrily ; ‘I lives there!’ And hitching his basket on 
his shoulder, he on to find in his own = 
house the man he been looking for all over the 
bourhood. 


Many such experiences, I daresay, could be presented ; 
and something still more illustrative of London solitude 
could be told in reference to that difficulty of difficulties 

—strangers getting into business in London—of mak: 
their existence known. In this latter particular we 
have an explanation of the advertising mania— the 
eager and enormously expensive struggle by which 
thousands are daily endeavouring to introduce them- 
selves to notice. All who have read the ‘ be 2 
phe aos wed will possess a vivid idea of the 
and melancholy sinking of the heart to which many 

men are ex at their entrance to me- 


general they pass a monotonous, though ‘ae san 
Shaves th bem youth to age, and glide quey hen 


posed 
life. This, however, is taking only a one- 


aol 
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sided view of affairs. There are lights as well as shades 
in the picture. The apparently impenetrable barrier 
once broken, where are we to find so boundless a circle 
of friends—where such cordiality, where such profes- 
sional encouragement, as in the Solitary City? If in 
that vast theatre of action all are received with indif- 
ference, so is the way to fame and fortune opened indif- 
ferently to every comer. London is the —<—s 
on earth where national distinctions are di = 
where men of all parties, sects, and colours exist on a 
footing of equality. Repulsive, therefore, as the exte- 
rior of metropolitan society may be, let us again assure 
the faint-hearted of its warmth and tenderness within. 
We may also venture to say that, to our apprehen- 
sion, there has latterly been somewhat of a thaw in the 
reserve of London life. It may be fancy, and yet it 
does not seem unreasonable that the Metropolis should 
partake of the softening influences of the age. More 
family acquaintanceships are formed, more visits are 
paid, more kindly intercommunion of every sort takes 
place; and in the course of another generation, perhaps, 
some of the anti-social peculiarities to which we have 
been adverting may be only matter of tradition. 


ISABELLA DE LORMA. 


In the Caribbean Sea is situated the small island of 
Sorreno, so called from having been at one time inha- 
bited by a Spaniard of that name. The interior, although 
the whole island is not more than eight or nine miles in 
circumference, is agreeably diversified with hill and 
valley; and on its sandy shores are ever found great 
numbers of the finest turtle. One day, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, this insignificant, and, as it 
usually was, uninhabited, island was visited by a buca- 
neer vessel, which cast anchor in one of its creeks; and 
its commander, the celebrated desperado Cleveland, 
leaving his ship, set out alone to explore the solitary 
domain. 

It was almost sunset before he had made the tour of 
the island, mounting every hill to obtain a completer 
view; but still the pirate continued to walk on. At 
last he descried a human figure moving slowly in the 
middle of a little valley at some distance; and afraid 
that the burning orb, which he saw declining rapidly 
towards.the sea, would leave him in darkness before he 
reached the object of his search, he quickened his 
steps, and strode sturdily down the hill-side. In these 


latitudes there is no twilight—no gradual departure of | E 


the tropic sun. 
* No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk, like battle-target shed, 
He rushes o’er his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once, and all is night.” 


Before this consummation, Cleveland reached a cabin, 
or Indian hut, made of tussuck grass, in the middle 
<. the valley, and stood face to face with the soli- 

y of Sorreno. This man—discovered by a roving 
toe io on Indian hut, on a desert island, in that far 
away sea—was the republican general Lambert, one of 
those stern and desperate men who had been concerned 
in the trial and condemnation of Charles I. The story 
he told Cleveland was to the following effect :— 


w 
iful Spanish maiden, Isabella 
need I say, my own folly. This young lady I first heard 
of in the Tower of London, ann tying there after the 
Restoration, under sentence of death, for being peeve 
in the trial of the king. While in I became ac- 
uainted with Venables, another of Cromwell’s officers. 
Thi person was incarcerated in consequence of having 
unaccountably failed, even with a pe | force, to cap- 
ture St Detieas. ns io he men- 
tioned that the expedition under popetetie Yoder 
ing of five thousand man died uate eat olen ts 


be opened in a certain latitude. Previous to that time 
he took a vessel with the unlucky Spanish maiden on 
board; and he fell foolishly in love with her before he 
knew that his business was to capture her native city of 
St Domingo, to which she was then returning from the 
mother country. When the orders were at length opened, 
he communicated their nature to her; and she, from mo- 
tives, it was supposed, of patriotic devotion, purchased 
his departure on the understanding that she was to give 
him her hand and affections. Having agreed to this 
dishonourable treaty, it was easy for Venables to find 
an excuse for retiring with the armament. On depart- 
ing, he kept the fleet before the wind, passed the Ozama, 
which is the run of St Domingo, and landed on the 
coast to the-westward of the city. This was in express 
contravention of the orders of Cromwell, whose plans 
were precise, and laid out on the best information ; but 
once in that position, Venables had a very sufficient ex- 
cuse for retiring from the attempt, the deep Jayna lying 
between the English and their prize, and Mount Nijayo 
being already bristled over with Spanish arms. He 
proceeded, with the Spanish girl, to Jamaica, which he 
captured; and thence returning to England, was imme- 
diately sent to prison for trial by the Protector. 

* Such,’ continued Lambert, ‘is the confession which 
Venables made to me in the Tower. I was deeply in- 
terested in the narrative, and resolved, if I had the good 
fortune to be liberated, to see the artful girl who had 
produced so remarkable a catastrophe. On receiving a 
commutation of my sentence of death to perpetual resi- 
dence in the island of Guernsey, with a brief interval of 
liberty to visit my friends, I sought out and saw Donna 
de Lorma, the young Spaniard, whose appearance rea- 
lised all the dreams of my imagination, all the longings 
of my heart. The question occurred to me—Did she 
really love Venables? and at length I ventured to sug- 
gest myself as preferable. This was wrong; but what 
will an unscrupulous passion not suggest? The lady, 
who perhaps had given up hopes of Venables, transferred 
her affections to me. My first thought was to get her 
to follow me to Guernsey, the place of my banishment. 
To this, however, there was the serious objection, that 
Venables was to be immediately liberated, and might 
follow us. Besides, she easily persuaded me that, in 
St Domingo, in the bosom of her family, and in the 
luxury of a world resembling the earthly paradise, I 
should find that repose for which my soul longed, and 
a more fitting habitation than elsewhere for my blessed 

ve. 
‘Our elopement was soon determined on, and our 
plans laid and executed so well, that we were out at 
sea, in a vessel bound for Cadiz, before the cause of the 
fair Spaniard’s disappearance was even suspected. At 
Cadiz we embarked for Hispaniola; and in fine, along 
with my protégée, whom it was my proudest hope to 
make my bride, arrived at our destination. The lady 
was received with yee ga by her family, ‘which was 
one of the wealthiest most respectable in the place. 
She mentioned that, in a former voyage homeward from 

Spain, she had been taken prisoner, and carried to 
England, and that she owed her deliverance to me. 
This was all. There was no word of our love and 
matrimonial engagement, although it had been ar- 
ranged that I was to be introduced as her betrothed. 
I was surprised, and presently I became alarmed. Was 
it possible that I had been made use of merely as the 
instrument of her deliverance? I demanded to see her, 
but I never saw her again. That night my chamber 
was entered by her three brothers, who toid me, in a 
voice of concentrated ion, that their sister had 
confessed the whole of her adventure. I was stupified. 
I had been made a dupe—a poor convenience—and was 
now to be cast away after my utility was past! The 
Spanish brothers had at first resolved upon my death, 
but they now merely required that I should instant} 
re-embark for ewe te by the way of Carthagena. It 
consist- | was a relief, a cog enjoyment, to i ee ie 
where the traitress had being; and at midnight, 
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on the very day of my arrival in St Domingo, I found 
myself at sea, leaving behind for ever the lessening 
shores of the Ozama. 

‘The brothers embarked with me; and understanding 
not a word of Spanish, and they being the only persons 
on board who spoke English, I could make no one ac- 
quainted with the treachery of which I had been-the 
victim. The strong easterly winds, which blow inces- 
santly within the tropics, made it difficult for them to 
pursue their southerly course for Carthagena: and this, 
added to the prevailing currents, drove them towards the 
Nicaragua coast, amidst the numerous small islands 
which decorate these tranquil seas. One of these islets, 
in particular, was pointed out to me by the brothers. 
This was Sorreno, on which, with a supply of provisions, 
I was put ashore; and here you have found me.’ 

Such was the story told to the bucaneer on the 
desert island, which he had visited on hearing it re- 
ported that a new recluse had taken up his abode on 
the domain of Sorreno. Cleveland, however, though wil- 
ling to serve the narrator, and far from hinting that his 
misfortunes might be considered only a fair retribution 
for his treachery to Venables, could not help giving 
vent to his indignation at the political crimes of the 
regicide. Their argument, indeed, on this point ran so 
high, that the affronted bucaneer at length turned on 
his heel, and went back to his ship—Lambert assuring 
him that if ever they met on Christian ground, he would 
call him to account for his impertinence. The vessel 
remained for sometime in the bay; and Cleveland, in 


the meantime, made an excursion to the Spanish main, 


after which he returned to Sorreno, and found Lambert 
in a disposition somewhat milder than before. He took 
him, therefore, on board his vessel, and after a short 
voyage, put him ashore on the coast of Jamaica. From 
hence Lambert betook himself to his appointed retreat 
in Guernsey, where he died, after an agreeable and 
tranquil sojourn. 

In concluding this singular narrative, we may say a 
single word of Venables. On being released from the 
Tower, he expected that he should now be united to 
the lady who had accompanied him to England; but 
lo! she had vanished, as we have related—contrived to 
dupe another Englishman, and to find in him the means 
of returning to her friends. We cannot compliment her 
on her integrity ; but neither can we sympathise in the 
mortification of her infatuated admirers. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOBACCO DEPOT, 
LIVERPOOL 


Two or three years ago, when visiting the London docks, 
I was favoured with a sight of one of the largest store- 
houses in the world—the depét of tobacco under the 
charge of the custom-house officials. That there should 
have been another such depét in Great Britain, I enter- 
tained no idea, till, on a late occasion, when I visited 
Liverpool. There I found a tobacco warehouse con- 
n with the customs, apparently equal in dimen- 
sions and importance to that in London, and giving an 
equally impressive notion of what John Bull, in his 
folly, habitually puffs into the atmosphere. 

Entering by a dingy courtyard adjoining the Queen's 
Docks, I was conducted into this Liverpool tobacco 
warehouse. The first sensation on entering is that of 
an intense acrid odour, which affects not only the nos- 
trils, but the breathing, for the atmosphere is loaded 
with tobacco effluvia. Somewhat inconvenienced by 
this feeling, we pass up an aisle or interval between 
rows of casks, and find ourselves in the centre of the 
vast apartment. The light, which is admitted by the 
roof, reveals hogsheads on hogsheads of tobacco, piled 
up on every side, leaving passages between for the ope- 
rations of the attendants. The length of the building 
is five hundred and seventy-five feet. and its breadth 
two hundred and fifty; the roof being supported on 
small but strong cast-iron pillars, so aa to afford the 


largest possible accommodation in the space. Great as 


is this enclosure, it has latterly been found too circum- 
scribed for the storing of the large quantities of tobacco 
imported into Liverpool, and several additions to the 
building have recently been made. There is not a par- 
ticle of architectural ornament about the structure. The 
exterior shows nothing but a dead wall; one side forms 
a wall to the dock, and the other is separated from the 
Mersey by a pleasant parade. Indeed the whole build- 
ing is nothing but a mighty shed, round which custom- 
house regulations have thrown an air of isolation. 

All the tobacco which comes to the port of Liverpool 
must, except in special cases, be warehoused in this 
building. It is here examined by the owners or im- 
porters, who select that which is good, and on which 
they deem it profitable to pay the duty of three shillings 
per pound. That which is rejected is cast aside and 
burned. The hogsheads which contain the tobacco are 
roughly and widely made, but they are very firm and 
strong, and each contains about twelve or fourteen hun- 
dredweight. When one is to be examined, it is brought 
from a heap, and set upright on the ground. The fas- 
tening of the staves at the lower part is unloosed, and 
the wood-work is then lifted bodily up, leaving the 
tobacco exposed as a large compact cylindrical mass. A 
workman then digs into it with an iron crow-bar, and 
large pieces, like cakes, are removed. These are exa- 
mined, and a judgment pronounced on their quality. A 
portion is pulled out as a sample, wrapped neatly up, 
and marked with certain cabalistic figures known to 
the initiated. The whole is then firmly pressed together 
again, and in a few minutes it is placed in the cask, 
hooped, and removed. Every piece of tobacco that 
leaves this warehouse must pay duty; and even the 
samples thus selected, small though they be, are charged, 
though, if they are again brought back, the amount is 
returned. 

Nearly all the tobacco stored here is from the United 
States of America, but principally from the state of 
Virginia. It is all in an unmanufactured state, consist- 
ing of the light-brown leaves rolled me omerone com- 
pressed. The warehouse contains the quantity 
towards the beginning of winter, or just after time has 
been given for the autumn leaves to be gathered, dried, 
and sent across the Atlantic. On the day of my visit, 
it was calculated that about twenty thousand casks were 
in the warehouse ; and if we suppose each of them to 
contain, on an average, twelve hundredweight, we have 
an aggregate of twenty-six millions eight hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds of tobacco, realising a revenue 
to government of nearly four million pounds sterling. 
Although this, however, must have been the accumu- 
lated stock, the yearly quantity entered for home con- 
sumption in 1842 was 22,309,360 lbs. ; increased to this 
amount from 8,000,000 Ibs. imported in 1798. The duty 
received in the former years was L.3,580,164. The 
ideas called up by such a mass of tobacco are perfectly 
staggering. If the material ministered to the necessities 
of man, the sight of so many millions of pounds would 
be quite cheering. But to think that the tobacco, ae 
in such enormous quantities here, is all to vanis 
smoke through the medium of the mouths of enlight- 
ened Britons, quite overpowers the imagination, and 
completely baffles the grasp of common sense. The 
idea of a nation like the British, which is now doing 
such wonderful work for all humanity and all time, 
gravely, and as a matter of course, puffing out in smoke, 
or inhaling in dust every year, more than twenty-two 
million pounds’ weight of tobacco, and finding ways 
and means to pay between three and four million pounds 
sterling for the privilege to do so, is really, to say the 
least of it, very humbling to the pride of the nineteenth 

vm I have merely indi- 
ty on which duty is paid; but Mr Mac- 


in Great Britain is supplied by the smuggler; which 
will give, as the 


million and a pounds’ weight! This is only about 
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a sixteenth part less than the quantity we require 
every year for home consumption of the more innocent 
and amiable luxury, tea. Tobacco may, as Arthur 
Cayley in his Life of Sir Walter Raleigh says, be 

* Poison that cures; a vapour that affords 

Content more solid than the smile of lords ; 

Rest to the w ; to the hungry food ; 

The last kind refuge of the wise and good.’ 
But all the imagination and fancy, wit and humour of 
poets, will not bate one jot of our sadness at the mighty 
monument of human frailty exhibited in these great 


About the centre of the warehouse is built a large 
furnace, which was crackling and roaring most lustily 
on the day of my visit, while hot gleams shot out from 
chinks in the massive iron doors, giving evidence of 
the fearful fire within. In every establishment there 
is always something known by a jocular nickname, 
and the standing joke about this furnace is to call it 
*Queen Victoria’s Tobacco Pipe.’ All the rejected 


| tobacco is burned in this right royal tobacco pipe. 


Fortunately for the citizens of Liverpool, the tobacco 
warehouse is at a considerable distance from all dwel- 
ling-houses, otherwise the strong fumes arising from 
the furnace-chimney would prove anything but con- 
ducive to health. Behind the furnace is a large circular 
recess, in which the tobacco ashes are piled up to the 
extent of several cart-loads. They are found useful in 

ical preparations, and being of a siliceous 
nature, form a good dentifrice. 

At one end of the warehouse there is a division called 
the Cigar Room. This contains myriads of cigars, neatly 
and firmly packed in convenient cases. None of these 
are of course allowed to be taken away without the 
payment of duty, though, in cases where they are re- 
quired for ships’ stores or exportation, a drawback, or 
repayment of the duty to the extent of 2s. 74d. per 
pound, is made. Besides the foreign cigars, a vast 
quantity is made at home; but it is clearly understood, 
from the exposés that have been made from time to 
time in the London newspapers, that many of the latter 
are of British growth as well as British manufacture. 
Not only are dried cabbage leaves, and other materials 
of the kind, liberally used for the purpose, but in a 


of tobacco, known by the names of ‘ Cavendish,’ ‘ Ne- 
grohead,’ ‘Honey-dew,’ &c. This finer sort is ob- 
numerous packages of a cubical form, one foot thick, 


brown and variegated hairy trunks. It is curious, in- 
deed, to find here, ing tobacco, the skin of some 


; and after the workmen have y 
one of the scales, they all withdraw. 


~ 


A circle is formed, within which none but the proper 
officers are allowed to enter ; and when they have ascer- 
tained the weight, a signal is given, the spell is dissolved, 
and the pile is removed. The celerity with which the 
workmen fix it again in its covering is surprising. The 
staves, which seem as if they were kept from falling to 
pieces only by a slight attachment to one of the ends, 
are lifted up in a mass, and brought down, covering 
the material. A rope is slipped round the lower part, 
to keep them together, the hoops are rapidly fixed on, 
and the hogshead tilted up and placed under a powerful 
screw, which compresses the tobacco firmly down, pre- 
vious to the fastening of the other end. 

In the dock adjoining the warehouse the tobacco 
vessels are generally moored ; and the hogsheads carted 
in a few minutes from the ship’s side into the safe keep- 
ing of her majesty’s revenue officers. The warehouse 
is the property of the corporation of Liverpool, which 
receives from government an annual rent for it of 
L.4364, 5s. 

It may truly be said that this tobacco warehouse is a 
* commercial wonder ;’ and still more truly that it is a 
‘moral wonder.’ It is wonderful to think that all this 
mighty store, springing from the soil of the new world, 
is soon to be cast forth into our atmosphere in clouds of 
smoke from meerschaum, cigar, and ‘ dudeen ;’ and still 
more wonderful to think of the dreamy visions and 
cloudy air castles, and damaged health aoe | mean habits, 
to which all this smoking must give rise. It is indeed 
a moral wonder, which men ought to contemplate with 
sad and serious feelings. 


Column for Doung People. 
THE BISHOP AND THE BIRDS. 


[In a little circle of young persons, it sometimes hap- 
pens that one is peculiarly gifted with the power of 
story-telling, and becomes, accordingly, the established 
conteur of the group. Such a person we conceive Agnes 
Loudon to be, the girl-author of a little volume, which 
her mother, Mrs Loudon, has edited, under the title of 
Tales for Young People.* There is surprising spirit, and 
some tolerable apprehension of natural character, in 
this cluster of stories, particularly in one which, from 
its length, may be called the chief substance of the 
volume—The Dogs’ Country Party. Of another (The 
Lost Gloves) it is unnecessary here to speak, as it ap- 
peared originally in these pages, the actual writer being 
then unknown to us. A very few short pieces are 
added, as a second part, by Mrs and Miss Loudon. 

We were anxious to present some extracts from the 
stories of the principal writer ; but, finding difficulty in 
doing so, without going further than is fair towards so 
small a book, we have finally determined to make a 
little translation from the German, by Miss Loudon, 
our justification for bringing this specimen of juveuile 
authorship before our readers. A bishop, who had for 
his arms two fieldfares, with the motto, ‘ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ?’ thus explains the matter 
to an intimate friend] :— 

* Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at a 
little village near Dillengen, on the banks of the Danube. 
His parents were very poor, and almost as soon as the 
boy could walk, he was sent into the woods to pick up 
sticks for fuel. When he grew older, his father taught 
him to pick the juniper-berries, and carry them to a 
neighbouring distiller, who wanted them for making 
hollands. Day by day the poor boy went to his task, 
and on his road he the open windows of the 
village school, where he saw the schoolmaster teaching 
a number of boys of about the same age as himself. He 
looked at these boys with feelings almost of envy, so 
earnestly did he long to be among them. He was quite 
aware it was in vain to ask his father to send him to 
school, for he knew that his parents had no money to 


* London: Bowery and Kirby, 100 Oxford Btreet. 1846, 
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pay the schoolmaster; and he often passed the whole 
day thinking, while he was gathering his juniper-berries, 
what he could possibly do to please the schoolmaster, in 
the hope of getting some lessons. One day, when he 
was walking sadly along, he saw two of the boys be- 
longing to the school trying to set a bird-trap, and he 
asked one what it was for. The boy told him thatthe 
schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfares, and that they 
were setting the trap to catch some. This delighted 
the poor boy, for he recollected that he had often seen 
a@ great number of these birds in the juniper wood, 
where they came to eat the berries, and he had no 
doubt but he could catch some. 

‘The next day the little boy borrowed an old basket 
of his mother, and when he went to the wood, he had 
the great delight to catch two fieldfares. He put them 
in the basket, and tying an old handkerchief over it, he 
took them to the schoolmaster’s house. Just as he 
arrived at the door, he saw the two little boys who had 
been setting the trap, and with some alarm he asked 
them if they had caught oy birds. They answered in 
the negative; and the boy, his heart beating with joy, 
gained admittance into the schoolmaster’s presence. In 
a few words he told how he had seen the boys setting 
the trap, and how he had caught the birds to bring 
them as a present to the master. 

“A present, my good boy!” cried the schoolmaster ; 
“you do not look as if you could afford to make pre- 
sents. ‘Tell me your price, and I will pay it to you, and 
thank you besides.” 

“T would rather give them to you, sir, if you please,” 
said the boy. 

* The schoolmaster looked at the boy as he stood before 
him, with bare head and feet, and ragged trousers that 
reached only half-way down his naked legs. “ You area 
very singular boy!” said he; “but if you will not take 
money, you must tell me what I can do for you, as I 
cannot accept your present without doing something 
for it in return. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Oh yes!” said the boy, trembling with delight; 
“you can do for me what I should like better than 
anything else.” 

“ What is that?” asked the schoolmaster smiling. 

“Teach me to read,” cried the boy, falling on his 
knees: “ oh, dear, kind sir, teach me to read!” 

‘The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to him 
at all his leisure hours, and learned so rapidly, that the 
schoolmaster recommended him to a nobleman who 
resided in the neighbourhood. This gentleman, who 
was as noble in mind as, in birth, patronised the poor 
boy, and sent him to school at Ratisbon, The boy 
profited by his opportunities ; and when he rose, as he 
soon did, to wealth and honours, he adopted two field- 
fares as his arms. 

“What do you mean?” cried the bishop’s friend. 

“T mean,” returned the bishop with a smile, “that 
the poor boy was MYsELF.”’ 


DIFFERENT STATES OF MEDICAL PRACTICE 
IN THE THREE KINGDOMS. 


Tue following just remarks on this subject appear in the 
Scotsman newspaper, in a review of an address published as 
a pamphlet by Mr Carmichael of Dublin, the object of 
which is to promote medical reform in Ireland. We have 
touched on the subject before ; but while the evil lasts, it 
cannot be presented too often to notice :— 

‘We perceive from this address, and from another pre- 
sented to Mr Carmichael by the Fellows and Licentiates of 
the Lrish College of Surgeons, that Dublin, like most of the 
large towns both of England and Ireland, labours under 
medical disadvantages w are scarcely known in Edin- 
burgh. In the sister kingdoms, the apothecaries are the 
general practitioners of medicine (the family doctors, in 
short), and they are remy not by for their 
attendance, but by profit on the medicine they furnish. 
This state of things bespeaks an unenlightened, . 
material spirit in the people, who apparently do not ap- 
preciate skill, judgment, and experience, as worthy of re- 


muneration, but are willing to pay for physical stuffs which 
they can see, handle, and swallow. A greater or more in- 
jurious delusion than this never possessed the public mind. 

he whole current of medical science is now directed to 
the study and guidance of the vital functions, with a view 
to preserve them in health, and to restore them when dis- 
eased, not by drugs, but by means of correct habits of liv- 
ing, diet, air, exercise, climate, and moral influences. This 
is the true sci of medi It raises the medical prac- 
titioner at once to the dignity of a moral and intellectual 
benefactor of his race. He i the friend and best 
adviser of his patients in regard to their habits of life, the 
localities of their residences, their hours of application to 
business, the treatment of their children, &c. ; and for such 
advice, based on knowledge and experience, and most bene- 
ficent in its tendencies, it is the interest of every patient 
to pay, and to pay liberally. 

‘Such are the views of medical science advocated by the 
great leaders of the profession in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland ; and, we are happy to add, essentially adopted 
and acted on by the public of Edinburgh. “In this city, 
the general practitioner, with extremely few exceptions, 
merely visits his patients and ibes. His prescription 
is carried to any apothecary’s shop the patient prefers. 
The practitioner, in many instances, does not know which 
shop this is ; and most certainly he has no interest in it, 
directly or indirectly. Physician, patient, and apothecary, 
would all equally revolt at the idea of any unhallowed 
traflic of gain between these two functionaries. With us 
= general practitioner is paid by fees, and by fees 

jone. 

‘In England and Ireland, widely different views of medi- 
eal science ‘seem to be entertained by the people. In 
these countries, the human body, when sick, appears to be 
regarded as somewhat like an old rickety tenement which 
has been invaded by rats, beetles, crickets, or some other 
species of vermin, quite foreign tg its substance and consti- 
tution, but which t ten, by scraping the lime and gnaw- 
ing the timbers, to make it tumble down. The man of skill 
is called, and by means of smoke, arsenic, broken bottles, 
plaster, and other appliances, labours to expel the in- 
truders. If he su the fabric is sav if he fail, its 
days are numbered, and its dissolution is anticipated as 
certain. Thus is the human body treated , English 
and Irish apothecary. With him, disease, 
the tenement, is a positive entity, which has taken posses- 
sion of the body of his patient ; and his object is to expel 
it by drugs. The Pharmacopaia is his inventory of shot 
and shells, to be discharged against the citadel till the foe 
shall be compelled to evacuate it ; and each shot has its 
price, from small sparrow-hail up to the forty-eight poun- 
der. The patient is pleased in proportion to the vigour of 
the bombardment, and he cou usly sustains the assault, 
in full confidence of victory at last. The idea of the dis 
ease being nothing foreign to the body—nothing that needs 
to be attacked and expelled—but merely deranged fune- 
tions, which must be restored to health by hygienic treat- 
ment (the sole use of drugs being to aid nature in her own 
evolutions), all this appears to be too abstract and im- 
palpable for the popular understanding. Hence even the 
lightened practit 


e ioner is often forced, by the state of the 
public mind, to follow the pernicious system of 

tering in many cases merely to a | the patient, 
and to obtain remuneration for his own and attend- 
ance.’ ‘ 


T have always been a great admirer of beauty—natural 
beauty, personal beauty, mental beauty, moral beauty. For 
what did the Creator make things so beautiful as t 
are made, but to be admired? For what has he endow 
man with an exquisite sense of beauty, but that he may 
d in it a source of pleasure and delight ? 


a great blessing 
every day of my life, the world and nature, nature art, 
the ommel, Se vegetable, and the mineral creation, the 
heavens and the earth, the fields and flowers, men, women, 
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upon a world made richer and more glorious 
pag and skies lit up with an uawonted gorgeousness 
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and splendour. Retthe bemrneenitenncnnneas 
cases to concentrate all of physical, of intellectual, and 
moral beauty, which can be combined in one bright pole. 
Why should it not, therefore, be admired? In the com- 
beams of kindness and good-humour brightening 
up the whole face, like heat-lightning in summer on the 
western sky ; or in the flashes of genius sparkling in the 
eyes with a splendour which the fan: of no diamond can 
rival; or in the whole soul of intelligence, and noble 
ts, and heroic resolution, and strong ar. 
sion glowing in the eountenance—there is a manifestation 
of creative power, of divine skill, unrivalled in any spot or 
portion of the works of God.—Colman’s European Agricul- 
ture, 


THE STOMACH AN ILL-USED MEMBER. 


The stomach being distended with soup, the digestion of 
which, from the very nature of the o ions which are 
for its completion, would in itself be a sufficient 

labour for that , is next tempted with fish, rendered 
lis ¢ sauces ; then with flesh and ‘fowl ; the 


ransacked the eryptogami 
miscellaneous aggregate are added the pernicions pasticcios 
ee oe and the complex combination of the 
. All those evils, many more, have those 
who move in the ordinary society of the present day to 
contend with. It is not to one or to two good dishes, even 
abundantly indulged in, but to the overloading the sto- 
mach, that such strong " objections are to be urged; nine 
persons in ten eat as much soup and fish as would ampl 
Sellisotee Gunedl, ont, on thr on coup ond Gch eno esncemaed, 
would rise from the table not only satisfied, but saturated. 


analogous sal 

Propertionably indigesti ; dish, and each of these 
enough for a 7 meal. But this is not all. Game fol- 
to this again succeed the sweets, and a quantity 
of The whole is crowned with a variety of flatu- 
lent fruits and indigestible nick-nacks, included under the 
name of dessert, in which we must not forget to notice a 
mountain of sponge-cake. Thus, then, it is that the sto- 
mach is made to receive, not one full meal, but a succes- 
sion of meals rapidly following each other, and vieing in 
rnicious nature with the 


HOW TO SPEAK TO CHILDREN. 


the ppp ae of children either 
noes, alone, rewards addressed to the 


refer to the human voice. A blow may be 
accompanied with words so uttered, as 
to counteract entirely its intended effect ; or the parent 


instead of allaying the passions of the child, it serves di- 
rectly to increase them. a awakens 
in him the same spirit w it. Bo does a 


voice call up agreeable feelings. Whatever 
gy eg ail enamadins peepee a 
we shold manifest in the tone in which * we address it.— 


THE WOODLAND WALK. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT, A CANADIAN IMMIGRANT. 


Lert us in the forest stroll, 
For winter’s nigh ; 
And not the lone church-bell doth toll, 
dreamer sigh 


Sweeter, than the soothing wind 
Telleth to the trees his mind. 


The sun no longer dazzling bright, 
* ‘The green earth scorches ; 
But with misty mellow light, 

As of golden torches, 
Falls upon each weeping tree— 
Fitting light those tears to see! 


Now the twisted old thorns wear 


The cranberry now ~ ~ A N lending 
Its weight upon the dogwood bending. 


Bright the streamlet sparkles by, 
Sauntering in play— 
But soon it starteth giddily 
To wend its way, 
O’er the mossy limestones welling, 
And of gamesome fairics telling. 


Bee the wood-grouse strutting past, 
Then turnaway— 

The chitmunc's comic glances cast, 
Amidst its play : 

Woodpecker, with eye askance, 

Ceasing work to give one glance. 


Hark ! the fretting blue jay chideth, 
Strangers to see ; 

Nimbly the black squirrel hideth 
In the old oak-tree : 

Slily creepeth the garter snake, 

Making for the sheltered brake. 


Low in the beech the brown ow! sits 
With staring eye, 

Wondering, in his dreamy wits, 
Whither to fly ; 

While far away, through elm and oak, 

Harshly comes the raven’s croak. 


High upon the straight black cherry, 
The pigeon swings— 

With its fruit he maketh merry, 
Piapping his wings : 

As on the neighbouring dead ash limb 

The stealthy hen hawk watcheth him. 


Damp and crumbling the old tree lies 
the storm— 
Decorously the green moss tries 
To hide its form : 
And many 4 wan and yellow leaf 
Will lend its shroud in silent grief. 


Gently o’er the wild wind breatheth 
The elm-tree old— 

For which the hanging creeper wreatheth 
Its ie fold: 

Softly, on the bronzed oak, 

Bearing mark of the thunder-stroke. 


It churmeth to ny yellow base 
A dreamy la 

The crimson Boe A then to pase 
It hastes away ; 

Now it fondly Ear to talk 

To the golden-robed sumac. 


Through the wood it whispereth low, 
Consoling all— 

* Give not way to care or wo— 
The leaves may fall, 


But again the cheery z 
Back both leaves and flowers will bring!’ 
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